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BX8TAI0T OV MAUAeHUSKTTSj TO WtT ; 

BE It remembeled, that oti Hie IStfa Hay of February, m the 
tbiity-fimt ;ear of the Independence of the United States oF 
America, Hah w ah Adams, of the sud district, has depositCMi 
kt this office the tide of a book, the rij^ht whereof the ^claims 
IkS author, in the words following, to wil ; ^ An Abridgment 
«>f the History of New-Englsnd, for the use of young persons. 
NIpr introdosed into the principal schools in this town. By 
Hannah Adams. Second edition.*' 

tn conformity to the act of the Congress of the United 
States, intitled* '* An act for the encouragement of learning, 
1>y securing the eopi^ of ini^s, charts and books to the authors 
and proprietors of such copies, during the times therein men- 
tioned I*' and also to an act intitled, V* An act supplementary to 
au act, intitled. An act for the encoiiraeement of learmng, ^y - 
^ecuAng the copies of Maps, Charts and Books, to the authors 
and proprietors of such copies during the times therein men- 
tioned ; and extending the benefits thereof tathe arts of de- 
•igauig) engraving, and etching, historical and other prints.** 

WiLMAK 5. Shaw, Clerk of thtlHstrict 

qf Mawachunt^. 
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PREFACE- 

THE candid reception which the public have 
given to tfte Abridgment of the History of 
jVew-Englandj has induced the compiler to print 
janother edition j with some additions ^ which she 
hopes will be received with equal candor. The 
narrorw limits of the work would not permit a 
particular delineation of the characters of our 
• excellent mwestors ; enoughy however y she trusts 
is said to impress the mmds of young persons 
with veneration for those eminent meUy to whom 
their posterity are so highly indebted. 

In order to understandf more clearly y sdme 
p4rts of this lit tie work, it is necessary for young 
rea4ers. to obtain a general knowledge of the 
History of Englandy during the^period which ii 
comprises, frhen they wish for further infor^ 
mation respecting the history of their own £oun^ 
try, they are-referred to those large and valuable 
works from, which the abridgment is collected^ 
For the corrections in the chronology y and some 
4sf the additionsy the editor is indebted to Ijhr^ 
Holmes^ American Annalsy which elegant work 
is eminently use/kl to the public in promoting a J 
correct knoivledge of the iistory of the American 
colonies. 

The Questions to each chapter y are inserted in' 
the Appendix y in order to render the abridgment 
more useful for schools. Young people may find 
answers in the sections referred to ; and in this 
wayy imprint upon their memories the leading- 
events in the history of their own country. 

Hie compiler desires to make her public ac'- 
kmwledgejnents to those respectable Bterarj^ 



IV. 

gentlemen who have patronizwi her work; she is 
sensible thaf actuated by the most disinterested 
motives, they have exerted themsehes to promote 
her usefulness and welfare ; and regrets that 
a feeble state qf health fnay prevent her 
evincing^ by future exertion^ her ambition to 
merit their good opinion ; but ^he will ever 
cherish the most lively gratitude^ and takepiea^- 
sure in the idea that their benevolence wiU pe nf- 
warded by the great Author of every blessing* 
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CHAPTER I. 

1608— 162C. 



X)isc&very hf America by Columbus. Division 
' in England after the Reformation. Per^ecu- 
tions under ifie Reigris of Elizabeth q^d James* 
i Jbfr, Robinson ^ndhis Congregation remove ta^ 
\ 'Holland. Part of his Congregation embark 
\ ' ^for America. Their Settlement at Phfmouth^ 
I and the Hardships they endtired. ihey are 
\ Joined by a small Party. Treaty qf Alliance 
1 with the Indian Princes. Death and Charac- 
I Iter of Mr. Robinson. A Number of the Ley^ 
 .den Congregdtion arrive at Plymouth. , itfie 
Colonists obtain a Patent. Religion^ Got^frn- 
^mentf and Character of the Settlers* : . 

!• rip 

' 1. X HE discovery of America is on^ o£ 

1 ^e^ost celebrated achievements in the annals of 

hbtory, Christopher Columbus, the disc<;|yer- 

er, was a. native of the republic of Genoa. He 

; was bom in 1447^ and, at the age of fourteen, 

; entered upon a sea-faring life, in i/vliich profes^ 

^%dn he was enainendy mstinguished. After a^ 

]^g.and fruidess application to several courts of 

! £urope," his plan q£ exploring new regions ob- 



6 History of New -England. ^ 

tained the appi'obotiaabf Isabella, ijueen of Cas- 
tile. Tlifough her patronage he set sail, in the 
)tar 1492, with three small vessels, which coa- 
tained one hundred ^nd twenty ^ainefi. 

2. The formidable difficulties which attended 
his voyage to regions hitherto unexplored, were 
at length surmount^, by hia astonishing forti- 
tude and perseverance. After discovering .sev- 
eral of the West India Islands he built a fort, 
and left a garrison of thirty-five men in Hispani- 
ola to maintain the Spanish pretensions in that 
country. . He set out on his return to l^ain in 
'1493, and arrived in March, with Ih^ joy^ 
intelligence of a x£w wprld, exeelKng^ the 
kingdoms of Europe in jgold and^ilver, and 
blest \\4th a luxuriant soiL 

3. The voyages of Columbus paved the way 
for other European adventurers, who-were stim- 
ulated by axabitidn and avarice to make farther 
discoveries j imtil, finally the rich empires of 
Mexico and Peru were subdued by lawless in- 
vaders. The feding heart bleeds in reviewing ' 
the history of South America, and is filled with \ 
horrour at the successful villany of its intrepid ' 
conquerors !* 

4. The history of North America e jjl)i6its a 
very difierent scene. The desire of eniojing. 
religious liberty was the grand object,, whicn m- i 
duced many of the first settlers of that country 
to encounter a variety ef hardships in the wilder- 
ness of the new world. The settlemepts of 
New- England, which are the particular objects 
^f the ensuing history, owe their rise to thejre- 

* 3«e R9b«itson*i U^9tox]r of Stutk America. 
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history of New^ England. 7 

B^ous difsputes Which attended the refomiation 
in England. 

5. When kmg Henry 8th renounced the pa- 
pal supr^tnacy, he set uphihiself as the supreme 
head of ^he English church, and co^ftnumded 
his subjects to pay allegihrice to hhn in that ca-- 
pA6kjr. His cfetrn WaS Wftintained by his son 
tod sucfce«br lEdwferd 6th, in whose reign the 
refoFfniKidri from popery made great progress, 
ttnd a service bock Was pubUshed by' ro jml- an* 
tfeotfty , ifts the standard of \vorship and disci- 
pline. He Was sucoceded by hi^ sister Mary, 
^ bigoted p£ipi^«, who raised such a violent per- 
secution against the protestantS that many ited 
litto Germany and the Netherlands, where they 
departed from the iiiriformity estaHished &i En- 
gland, afld became divided in their sentiment? 
and, pjr^tice resjiecting religious worship. . 

6. At Ae accession of Elizabeth, they return- 
td to Aeir n^ive country i^dth sanguine hopes 
cif Reforming the church <rf England, according 
to the respective opiftions they had entertained 
in their exile. But they fomid that the queen 
Was fond <5f the es^lishmeM made in the reign 
of her brb&er EdWard, and strongly prejudiced 
In favour of pomp and ceremony in religion.: — 
She asserted her supremacy in the most absolute 
terms, and erected a high commission court 
with extensive jurisdiction in ecclesiastical af- 
fairs. 

• 7? During her reign, those w1k> refused to 
conform to the church of England were severely 
persecuted. Some were cast into prison, where 
a number perished, and a few were put to death* 
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8 History of New-England. 

In consequence of these rigorous proceedings^ 
a separation from the established church took 
place. Those who were desirous of a further 
separation from tine Romish super8titk)ns, and of 
a more pure and perfect form. of religicn, were 
denominated puritans.^ 

8. The persecution of the puritdns was ccm- 
tinned with great severi^' during the i^ign of 
James Ist^ which induced Mr. Robinson, a dis- 
senting clergyman in £ngland, wi^ a part of 
his congregation, to remoTc to Amsterdam \p. 
Holland, A. D. 1608^ and the next year thcr^ 
settled at Leyderi, where they enjoyed the fi^ 
exercise of tteir religious opinions. 

9. After twelve years residence in Holknd 
they meditated a removal to America-i The 
principal motives which induced them to form 
this design were as follow* " The unhealthi- 
jiess of the low country where tHey resided ; 
the hard labours to which they were sut^ected ; 
the dissipated manners of the Hollanders, par- 
•ticularly their lax observance of the Lord^s day ; 
the apprehension of war at the conclusion of tfie 
truce between Spain and Holland whiph was 
then near its close." They wished to avoid the 
inconvenience of incorporating with the Dutch ; 
they were animated with the hope of propagating 
the gospel in the remote parts of theworld ; iand 
forming a church free from the admixture of 

, human additicMis, and a system of civil policy 
unfettered with the arbitrary institutions of the 
old world. t 

i 

• Ned's Hiat. of the Puritans. Belknap's Hist of New* 
HAiDpshlre. t Prince's Chronology, vol. L pag^ 88. 

^f the k,^. . 
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k 

10/ . As Amcricaappcared a proper place for 
^ executioD of their -designs, after serious and 
repeated addresses is> heaven for direction, they 
resolved to cross the Adantic ; and n^itde it tfa^s * 
first object of their solicitutte to secure the free 
eKoxuse <rf thek religion. 

11. Upcm their at^fdytRg to kin^ James 1st, 16 
he gave, t^m private assurance tl»t he would 
not tnolcst thei% if they behaved peaceably ; but 
he p^sisted in revising to tderate them by pub* 
lie authoritj% Thi hope ho^vever that the dis- 
tance of their situation wefuld secure them from 
the jurisdiction of ecelenastteal cotLrts mduced 
them^ to resolve upon pursuing their plan ; hence 
they sc^ited and obtained from the Virginian 
<}ompany the gteit of a tract of land within the 
limits of their patent,^ _ 

12. As it was not convenimt for iill to remove n 
at fitst^ the majority, with their pastor, conclud- 
ed to remain for the present in Leyden. Mr. 
WSiiam Brewster, *- asmstant to Mr. Robinson, , 
, wa& chosen to attend the first adventurers. Two 
jships were prepai^ed, one of which Wafi fitted out 
in Holland, and the other hired in London! 



r * Wr. Waiiam Btewster was bom in England, 1560. Wilb 

I tirt minority of the chnrch in Lcyden he came to New England, 

I ' and suffered ail the hardsh^ attending their settlement in the 

Wilderness. , He partook with them of labour, hunger and 

[ watdiing ;. hii bible, and hid arms wer^ equally familiar to him ; 

. and he iv as always ready for any duty or suffering to wliich he 

was exposed. 

Sotne time after their arrival, while they were expecting Mr. 
Kolnnson, and the remainder of his ciiuroh would follow thenn 
. ya -^Akmecica, Mr. Brewster frequently officiated as a preacher ;. 
hut never could be persuaded to administer the, sacraments, or 
t|^e upon him the pastorial office. Inhis public discourses he 
was clear and distinjfuishing as well as pathetic. He died^Ha 
Uic yciu: 1644, g^c B^lkDap's American Bi'^grapby. 

B 2 






10 History of New-Enghnd. 

20 13. When the time of separation drew nigh;' 
their pastor preached a ferewell discourse, from 
Ezraviii. 21* A large concourse of friends 
from Lc^ Aen and Amsterdam accompanfed the 
emigrants to the ship, which lay at Delftifeven. 

^ The night was spent in fervent and a£^tionate 
prayers, and in that pathetic intercourse of soul, 
which persons of sensibility can better ccwiceive 
of than describe. - The affecting scene drew 
tears even from the eyes of strangers. When 
the period in which the voyagers were about to 
depart arrived, they all with Acir beloved pas* 
tor fell on theib knees, and with eyes, hands and 
hearts raised to heaven, fervently commended 
their adventuring brethren to the blessing of the 
Lordv Thus, after mutual embraces, accom* 
panied with niiany tears, they bade a long, and 
. to many of them a final adieu.* 

14. Oi{ the 22d of July they sailed for 
Southampton^ where they met the ship from 
London,, and on the 5th of August both vessels 
proceeded to sea, but returned twice ifito j)ort, j 
on account of defects in the one from Ddft, ^ 
^Yhich was disinissed. 

15. An ardent desire' of enjoying religiousr 
liberty finally Overcame all difficulties.. A com- 
pany of an hundred and one persons betook 
themselves to the London ship, and on the 6th 
of September sailed from Plymouth in.England,- 

- Their destination was to Hudson?s river ; but 
the Dutch,, with a view of planting a colony in 
that place, bribed^ the pilot to conduct them so. 

 Prince's Ckronologj', vol i. pag^e 66, 
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&r to the north, that the first land m America 16S 
which they made was Cape Cod.* 

16. A^ they were not within the limits of 
then* patent from the South Virginia Cpnipany, f 
they saw the neces^ty of establishing a separate 
government for themselves. Accordingly, be- 
fore they landed, after offering their devout and 
ardent acknowledgments to God for their safe 
arrival, they formed themselves into a body po-*^ 
litiq under the crown of England, for . the pur- 
pose of establishing just and equal laws for the 
public good* On the 10th, of November the 
adventurers subscribed a contract which they 
made the basi^ of their government ; and chose 
Mr. John Carver, a gentleman of piety and ap- 
proved abilities, to be their govemour the first 
year, and the practice of an annual election con- 
tinued unchanged during the existence of their 

government.^ 

17. The first object of the emigrants, after 
L disembarkation, was to fix on a convenient place 
[ for settlement. In this attempt they were ob- 

tliged to encounter numerous difficulties and 
suffer incredible hardships. These difficulties 
\ * they at length surmounted ; and on the 31st of 
i December they chose a place which they called 

* Morton's New-England Memorial. 

f A patent "or charter is « writing' conferring some privilege 
by ^vemiaent. In the year 1606^ King Jame& L by a patext 
divided that portion of America which stretches from tbe thirty- 
foarth to the forty-fifth degree of latitude, into two dtstricts, 

• nei^l)^ ^uat The Southeiti, CAOed the ffartt cobn^r^ he granted: 
to certain gentlemen, chiefly resident in London. The Nortlv- 
erti districtlie allotted to several knights, gentlemen and me^ 
ehants of Bristol, Plymouth, and oUier parts of tbe west ef 

* Engliand See D. Holmes' American Annals, vol. i. p. 152. 
I Mather's^agjiajiia, vol.i.;^ge 6. . . - . i. 
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13. Hisiifry &f New-Engktid, 

\ , New-Plymouth, in grateful remeriibranc^ of thd 
520 ^oyvn which they left in their native country, 

18, It was a fortiuiate event for the. new Co- 
lonjr, that two or three yedrs previou^y tq their 
arrival such a number of* the natives had beeii 
cfedtroyed and wasted by war mA. pest3ence« 
that there was less %o be apprehended fronl theit 
hostility, thah fliere > would have been - in their 
former flourishing §tate- . , 

19. The prospects and situation of thePIym* 
outh settlers were gloomy beyond expi^»om 
The company whu^ landed consisited of lOi 
persons. They were thiree thousand miles from 
their native country^ .with, a dreary winter before 
them, in an uncultivated wUderness^ inhabit^ 
only bjr sovagesw Their ^idy civilizfed .n^h*- 
boui 8 wene a French settkznent at Port Royal, 
und a^ lEi^^. settlement ill Virginia ^ the near- 
est of which was five hundred jniles dtstent, 
much. too rentote to afford a: hope of relief t\ a 
tifDie of danger or famine* To obtsun a suf^ly 
of provisions by cultivating the .stubborn soil, 
I'equired an immensity of previous labour^ and 
was at best a distant and uncertain dependanoet. 
A mortal sickness augmented their cailamkies* 
Forty-five of their number died before the cq^en- 
ing of the next spring, of . disorders occasioned 
by their tedious voyag^e with insufficient accom- 
modationK,. and their uncomntion exertkxis mid 
feJtigues** 

' 20. The new colony supported these com- 
l^ncated hardships with : hei^oic fortitude.^ To 
%v)^y fuU tiber^ to wW$hi^ Ood, according ta 

' ' ; f^}^«'9 CbM«^» Wi.i. rwgfi 96. , , 
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History of New-England. 13 

the dictates of their consciences^ was esteemed 
by them the greatest of blessings* The religious 
fervour, which iiiduced them to abandon their 
native country, fintified their minds and enabled 
them to surmount every difficulty, which could 
try their natience, or evince their firmness. 
'. 21. As early as March, Massassoit, one of 1621 
the most powerful sagamores* of the neigt^xiur- 
ing Indians, with sixty attendants^ paid them a 
visit and entered into a treaty of peace and ami- 
ty. They reciprpca^y a^eed to avoid bjuries^ 
to punish offenders, to restwe stolen goods, to 
afford mutual assistance in ^1 justifiable wars^ to 
promote peaiie among their neighbours, 8tc, — 
Massassoit and his successors^ for fifty years, 
inviolably observed this^treaty. His exampjie 
was followed by others. CHiv the 13th of Sep. 
tember nine neighbouring sachemsf subscribc^d 
a writing acknowledging subjection to the king 

of £n^nd4 

^ 22^ To the unspeakable satisfaction of th^ 

Plymouth settlers, their associates ia England 
sent them a supply of necessaries, and a rein- 
forcement of colonists in November. By this 
arrival they received a charter procured for them 
by the adventurers in London who had been 
originally qoncemed with them in this enter- J 
prize. 

23. The Plymouthians purchased of the In- 
dian proprietors a right to the lands which tliey 
cultivated, and for several years after their arri- 

• A kitig or supreme ruler ani<qs(lg the American Indiiiiur. .. I 

f A prince or chief among the American Indians. 

% Mather, 3bok i. page 10. . ^ 
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vd the whole projMCrtjr of tlie cdlony wafe in 
tjommon, from \^di every person. Was furnish- 
ed with necessary articles. 

24. At thfe close of the y6ar M24, the plan-' 
tation con^sted of 180 persons. Tbey had 
built atotK^ consisting of thirty *t^vo dwellini 
houi^i, ^«oied a o^Md f(^ its defence, ant 
laid oiit larmslbr fts support 
25.' The Showing year the. hew colony tt^ 

.625 ceived the metenchGly%tdngfti€e of the death 
0f Rev. Mr. Robi!is<^^ vrlio died a(t Ley den in 
tile m^nA of M^ch, in Ae fifdeth y^ear of \ni 
w^. The character of this ejcceflent man. who 
was di^inguidied both by his natural abilities 
an^ lati lugWy Cultivated mind, ^vas greatly di^* 
lied by the mild ffiid'aMiaBle virtues o^ elms* 
tiartity. He possai^d a-Bbersdity- of sentituent^ 
MMiSk Wa^ uncomriioii for the age in \9\{i<^ lot 
Kved. He was revered and estelemed b^ the 
Dutch ^divines, venerated and beloved by hii 
^opk ; add the hhrmony which subsisted be^ 
~ tween them was perfect and uninterrupted. 
' -Se. Mr. Robinson*s death was greatly la- 
mented by "the people aft Plymouth, Who \yer6 
Mattering themselves witb the pleasing hope oF 
hte Speedy ai*rival in New-England. Afterlife 

V- decease another part of his congregation joined 
their brethren in America. In the beginning of 
the year 1629, they chose Mr. Ralph Smith for 
theii' pastor. 

27. The new colonists made it their princK 
pal object to form churches; on what they sup- 
posed td be the gospel pkn. They embrtided 
• iHc congregational system, and were of ©pfeifon 
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4iaii tK> c^e^, im church a|B^rs had any 
po^^r tQ $p0tro} otW churches and officers, s^od 
iihsit all church members ha^ equal ri^h^ and 
privileges... Their church officers were pastors, 
ruling elders, and deacons* In doctrinal pointy,. 
Ifeeir sentiments vfere stficdy Calvimstic* 

28. Respecting th^ir dvU princifdes, an ar^ 
4ent love of liberty, mk uml^ei^ attachment to 
the r]ght$ of iQ^n^ with a desire to trai^so^it thenv 
to their latest posterity, were the principle^ which 
govemisd their c^ndtict. , They made the gen- 
cxal laws of Eogland theM* ryle of government^ 
and add^ 9uch municq^ laws, Sis were fromr 
time to tinajB found nece^s^iy to regulate new 
s^d ^me«?geqt caseSi which w^re unprovided for 
by tile .cpnimoQ and statute laws of England, t 

29* It appears from the above account that 
tJbe Pljrmoutliians were a plain, iodustrious,. can^v 
3cientK>us^ And . pious people. Though their 
piety was fervent, y^ it was. also rational, and 
disposed them to a. strict observance of the mo-w 
ral and social duties. The leading characters a* 
inong tl^em were n^n of superior abilities and 
undaunted fortitude. The respectable names 
of Carver, Bradford, i WinsloWj , Pruice, and 
Others^ are immortalized in the annals of New- 

Englaiid4 

•-Prince** Ch^onolo^. itutehlnson^.Tol. ii. pa^46f, 
P t Though governor HatolM&soiv has Asaerted that- the colonjr 

tof Plymouth ;*< never efUl^Ushed any distinct code or body c^ 
laws," it appears, by the testimony of other historians, that in 
1636 tiieir code of laws was revised, and capital crimes w«»o 
^uoyerMted ^nd defined.. In IGTlr it was Agalu cevisad, »nd the 
next year printed with this title : " The toook of the general 
Jaws of the inhabitants of tho jmsdlction of "J^'ew-Pl^outh.^-. 
See Belknap's American Biography, vol. ii. p. 243. 

X See an account of the oharch of Plymouth| Inlh^ Histon- 
csd CoU^ctlont for \bt year ^Ifff^ 
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16 History of Jhfew-England* 

30. When the plantation amounted to about' 
1630 three hundred persons, theybbtauied a patent 

from the council of Plymouth. By this grant 
their lands were secured against all £nglish 
ckims, 

31. From thehistoryofthe first settlers of New 
England, the persecution \i4iich they^suflered in 
their native country, the motives which induced 
them to emigrate, and the pious zeal which ani- 
mated them to encoimt^r the hardships of effec- 
ting a new settlement, the rising • generation 
may le^rn the most important lessons of pie- 
ty and industry. Education and early habits 
form the great outline of the human character 
much earlier than man^ are willing to admit. 

. * Religious principles imbibed in youth lay a foun- 
dation for future excellence in every science^ 
profession, and business. To industry- we owe 
the comforts of civilized life. By industry the 
wilderness of the new ^vorld was, converted into 
a fruitful field. Those who have risen to emi- 1 
^ nence from a low atuation, have generally un- \ 
der Providence, owed their success to having 
acquired early habits of persevering diligenee. 

32. We ought howcier to be .excited to in- 
dustry from nobler motives, than merely rto gain 

"^ fortune and" reputation in this world. It is the 
command of heaven, that we use ev^y exertion 
to improve the talents, which our great Creator 
has afforded us. Time is one of his most pre- • 
cious gifts ; on a proper and diligent use of 
which depend our success in life, and our weU 
being and happiness through eternity: ' 
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I 33. Young people also may learn not to be 

f too easily deterred by apparent difficulties from 

any undertaking which is ^sanctioned by duty. 
. Had our ancestors previously nu^de a timiji and 
I prudent calculation of the trials they were to en- 
! counter in a desart land, inhabited by savages, 

they prol>ably would never have been able to 
I accomplish uieir hnportant design. By over- 
I coming one' difficulty the mind acquires new 
f energy, and,^ whilst pursuing the path gt duty 
' and humbly relying on divine Providence, is at 

lengQi* enabled to achieve wiiat at first appeared 
; Impossible. This was the case with our ances* 

tors, when they effected a settlement in this part 
i .of the new world. 



CHAPTER H. 

' 1625—1634. 

jPenetutim in England ' Settlement 6/ the 
Massachusetts Colony. A Charter lotftained. 




iMoH;ifetwee^ Pli^mouth^ and Massabkusetts. 
I Or^at nmkbet^'Arnve from England. • Oft/ie 
I Massachusetts GfrUemment. Religion of the 
\ first Settlers of that Colony. Their Character . 
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i.' W ftiL^X the settlers of Plymouth coIo- 
ny w6re ehcouritering various cUificulties. their 

C 
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brethren^ the puritans in England, were sufl^- 
ing a severe, persecution. Under the reign of 
Charks I. the governir%cnt of the <Jiurch was 
committed to archbishop Laud, a man. of warm 
passions and strong pirejudices. He entertained 
exalted ideas^of the authority of tl^e ecclesiastical 
hierarchy* and was determined tp su|>pcrt it by 
coercive measures. His aversioaa to "the puri'- 
tans compelled him to prosecute th^m, \yith rig^ 
orous severity. In the lu^«c6na)[xission court 
and star ch'^riberthey were impd&w^d, fined, aiwl 
b^nislied ill an arbitrary andule^manner.** 

2. This oppressive governmeaofc induced sev- 
eral men of eminience to 'toeditate .a. removal to 

. America, if they should fall in tjj^ir, n;iefisuies, 
for establishing civil and religious liberty m 
their native counfay. Eor. this purpose, they 
obtained grants of land in New-England, and 
were assiduous in. setdiiig themt. Among these 
patentees were the locds^Brook, Say, and Seal, 
the Pelhams, the Hampdens, and the Pyms, 
names which hay^ since beeft j^eiitly ^.difi^lgiiia^ \ 
ed ill thfe anaa!^ crf\their couoitrp* , . . :. v •.. \' v 

3, In 1635., v^,-6^U ^aktyN fi$€lm\^^yi»fiili&, 
under the <xHxdUCt of \Mr^ B,f^g^ QiAsto^ tsft- 
tied on that xptu^t of the Aineirie<m<i^<3ia^ nc^\ ea}: 
led Sakm. The various ^iJB^u^CQy they' weie 
obliged to encou|iter> ioriitoied^ t^^ 

a return to Epgland., Th^ cbieeu^cmvof &w 
design \wi^ ppveoted byr IMir^ WJiite .^. EKa^^ 
^^^7 Chester a puritan clergyman, who, having^ pro- 
jected an asylum in Aiperica/Qrth^.ppi^iited 

* See RaptQ'8 fiisti o(^ngiiLQ4« ivb4 KetTt Aiii9t;< of/tlw ^mr^s. 
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t5f his own persuasion , promised speedily to send 
them a -patent, supplies, and fi-iends. He en- 
^gaged £i liumberdf leading characters to interest 
themselves in his plan. On the 1 9th of March, 162 3 
$ir Heni*jr 'Roswell and .sevehil other geiltletnen 
•in the*n[eighbom*hood'ofi!)orchester, received a , 
'-patent ^f MasSaehusetts Bay -from the <:ompany . 
of Pfymoiith. 

4. These gentlemen 'prtitibned for a royal 
rfiarter, tmder the idea, that their existence and 

• PJ^"^^ Would be thi^r^by £leeurfed and .prortidteij. 
- rthtf sueeeeded,'aiid'a diaf'tfer t5f incorporation 

^ ivas gra^itiedby iing'<!1iurt6^ 'constitiltiiig 
' ^ ihem ''a "boldy politic, '% the naittie of ^' The 

fovepour aadcomp^ny of Mass^chusetts'Buy in 
Few^^tigland,^^ tnth ^i^vdnplt ^powers ais any 
eotpbratibn ift Ae redm ofEngkrid. The patent 
irecKed 'thfe ']giirft of American terntdiy \fx^ ' the 

• r^burtdl of Pfyrhouth in 1020- It' tainted iWate. 
^sJJChtpetts Bay;t6*SirHe«iy 'RosweU aJid otli^.^ 

' ' ;5» The iwHolj^' ekfecuth*e -powder 6f th^' cQr5 - * 

' i^bititibri *Ms ji^estfed in a.*goyernour , depii^ gpV. 
emottr, land 'eighteen a[sslsttiiits ; and uritfl 'the 
annn^eleqtfon of the conipany cpiild cbmirience, 
the ^gbvfernptlr^ deputy, goveViidor, and eighteen 
'Asslstailts veneris specified. 'Jfhe gavcrtiovu' aiid 
;s^*eixdrinotte UssiSt^nfs were [authorised to m/eet 

' '|ri inc^it^ly c(nirts for dispatcliirfg such bu«iiness, 
- ^ as cbtitrerrted the company ot settlement. But 

, the legislative ijiovv^rs. of the c<»poratioa were ^ 
vested in a more popular assembly, cfomposed of 
the.goveirnoiir^ icteputy governour, the assistnitfs, 
«frf. ireemen of the .company* This asjsetnbly 

• %t4stttbfe:fcbiiyeo^d on thelast Wednesday of each 
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* V 

L62a of the four annual terms, by the title of.the GeQ- 

arar Court, was empowered to enact laws^ and 

ordinances for the good of the body politic ;^d 

, * ^ the goveriiment of thp plantation, and i^ inHab- 

" " ' ttants,, provided, they should not be repugfv^nt.to 
the laws and statutes of Englaqd*.^ This assembly 
was emppiVered to elect their goyernour, 4^puty 
governour, and other necessary officers^ aod to 
confer the freedom of the company 1 The .com- 
pany was allowed to transportpersmisi. merchaiji- 
dize, weapons, &c. to New- England, e:3;empted 
from, duty, fcr ^ the term of . seveii years ;. arid 
, eniigrants were entitled to all tlie privileges! pf 
; Englishmen..'; Such, are the ;gehei^ ,<Di|flijp;ps 
of the charter. * . -. - .* 

* ' 6^ Soon after the '^ttptf of Massachusetts 
received the royal confirmation,! Capt. Eiidicot,. 
; with one hundred persons^, vas sent ovier to pre- 
pare the way .fpr the settlen>ent of a permanent*' 
colony at Salem, thd first town in Massachiisetts- 
1629 TN ^following year they were Joined by tw^ 
hundried planters from England.. One hundred 
" of \\4\om remioved^nd seftled at CbarlestoXvn. ; 
7. . Agrieeably to the professed design of their 
cmigi'ation. the hew setdera inade it their primary 
coiicem. to fornfi, iv. chujrch at; . Salem, upon 
1 a'siinilar plan of grderand discipline wjifhthat.of 
V their brethei:ii/at^jpiymoi\th,. ' Messr§. Skieltou 
.' and Higgen^oht ^^ere ordsaned pastor a^id teach- 

' ' * Se^ Mansalbbiteietts: colony charier in Hutchinson'9 collectioii^ 

ofp^eirs.p: 2, 3, ^4;, 8yG. ^ ' 

t The Rey. Francis 'Hig^genson came to Mas0;ichii8ettsjn 

. 1629/ He was a truly evaitgelical preacho^*, and enforced the 

\ doctrines he taught with persuasive eloquence. He was revcrjetl 

and beloved by his people \ an4 celebrated for the fntjellectual* 

-^ snot^J apd reK^oni excellence of his character.' " His dfeitii^^ 

nhich took place in X630, was greatly lamented. 

. % 
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cr. The Messengers from the church of Plym- 16 
oddi, Avho were cofivdked on this solemn occa-. 
si«ij gave the right hfiindoffeUoW^p, by whidh 
t&c&monf the two <Jhur(^es professed mutual 

8. Several - ge««flfettien of €oitfeutie • and distin- 
-guiished riepQtatidn mad^ propo^^ to die Massa- 
chusetts company far se^tJuijg with thcfir families 
in America, on conditioh that the govermn^ft^ 
should feetomsfeiTcd*> the inhabitants. AX>en- 
€*ral Court was <;orivened, by whom their ptei^ 
was accep^ted, ^ arid ^the c^bn^ajiy ► proceeded ^^' a 
ije w^lectioft of 'ACBcefs, *Fho were %> repsar to aifd * 

• settle in ^New'wShglafld. 3bh« Winlhrop, lEsq. 
^Groton in'Siifib&,a gentkmenctf di^tingukhed 
piety »id SbHity, was -Chosen governbur, Kfr. 
Thos.I>ttdley was^kcte^ depittfgoVerrK)ur,ta!4d . 

. other worthy persons wefre choserifbrtheir council. 

'9.' iVfier ^s ii^ v6lf*tion ^as effected , seven- 

fcen' ships ^siffled from- Englaiid canl^ing ff- 

•td^^hundfed ''persons,- ifef^^ whom wire the 

• gc/rerndur arid aSssistants ^ith their charter,^ — 1631 
' . They arrived iti Si^em, June 12ft-. ^ The 6A of 

'/ Itrfy wasi in t:^«^qti€«ce t of* ihfei^ -safe arrival, 
' t^elebfated &s a day 61 'public thaiptk^ving, in 
/all ihe settt^in^ehts inlNeW-En^li^^ 
••; l&J'^Iila^ 

'sietts Wiitt ^osscssl'd ^ -1^^ -fortunes in their 
- tiative t:ouittt^,' tind enjoyed Uk^ elegant aecom- 

! iermation 6T the cwny,^fc|Ut a^(^ tl^e^sett^ iVfr.' 

1^ ' Dudfey-was-'^efectcA^n 'to^^^laofe. ^p« •WunsfliFey did fiot eome 

k to New-£Biglaiid till tbe yesir 1634. Sec Holmes* AmericAa 

D2 . * 
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modatipns of life. The striking contrast be- 
tweeu tlieir former ease and afSuence, and the 
hardships they noiv £3iduircd imist have aug- 
menlQd.thfir: di^tresi^,. . They.wefe obliged to- 
dispose of their large; ?uRul valuable. estates, to 
make I>rovisioa.fijr tlieir enffcerprize. The. rigor 
of the Qlimate, . together with the fatigue and ex- 
ertic^ia unavoidable in a new settlement^ occa- 
n sioned diseases which proved, fetal t0-a-lai^ 
nuni|>er the fir^ wintet^iftef th^ir airiyaL Th&ir 
stock of pro vi^ion^ , falling shorty the dreqdful 
id^, of perishing .'by fi^mine was added to thdr 
other calan^ities. Religion a^imatcrf and sup- 
ported them upc{er adl their trials aiid difficulties. 
1629 XI. To\^Tirds the close of the year, the^pqlQ-. 
ny of Charlestowii removed to a peiiiiisuja to 
which they gave the name of Boston, from a 
. towa in Lincolnshire, in England^' the native r^- 
. sidence of same of the first setjLla^s, and whence 
. ^ley e::q>eqted the Rev. Jphn^Cotton, a celebra- 
ted puritan olergyii^i. They . e.Htabli^d a 
. cbngregatignal ehitrch, over which, t^^e ^ev. 
Joha. WilsoTji oflftciated as pastor. / • .. r 

, 12. The subsequent s^uiia^ex a nui)5iber,t)f w 
passengers arrived from ICngtend^anipng whoapx * 
'Avas the Rev. John Eliot. .AilurnS^ pfins.5artiq- | 
' ular friends hiavii}g*formed/ar settkiiient^jand, 
collected a church in a town whioh X%y 9^1?.d 
. Roxbury,^ he was 6rdaii\eji their -pasjto year 
after his arrival in New- England.* 

13.^ In order to establish . a uBi^n- between 
the cotonies of Plymouth sind > M^^Sfetesetts, 
the goveruQur, , with Rw. :^fi^ .WitsoryiMp!^ 

. 1 ■•. I ►'*■••' I -'-'>■/• 1 L'^ t * 

• :t*thep^ book iiji. p, ir5. " .i;i.,nf;/. 
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gentfemen, \«^ked fiarty- jmHcs through ^^^ 

•toPlymc^ith*' Mr. Bradford, goveraour of PIj-- 

mouthy {received thjem. tv^h ^reat respect ; and 

- this' intirdew laid the foiindatiaa of a permaiient 

rfriends^ip. • t^ .. ^ * 

14. .'About thw period ac /considerable num- 163" 

bar of - new settlers arrived- in NeWfEngland, ; 

among whom were Rev. John Cotton,., who was 

chosen >as^t{aiA to Mr, Wilson in Boston^, and 

Rev^ Mbsftps. Hooker and Stone,, who were or- 

daiffied over the ehurcb in Nev\ton,, since called 

Cambridge. : Tl^e settlement of these celebrated 

. dcjpgymfen,'; joined with: the uwrdcnting severity. 

of archbishop 'LiiUd^ adtmm^trati^^ induced 

s[ncb nu]XSbeps4o < eimqtQ^ ' t^ 

were.forme<lVand.congr«^<»nl: chu^eaes.: 
tab)idti^d.in'vi^oiiSvparls of the Qouiitiy.^ -i ^ 

il5. Th« |)opulatipn' ob Ma^sachuset^ had 163^ 

now b'ec0iliQ: ao greaty m to induce the ocikKiiMs 

« 'in certaTii' insis^ce^ to deviate ia :^ administra- 

' tion 'of goi^itinUntvfrom^Ihe directions of their 

<eharten Hitherto- the legislative. |3f6wer had 

• bceh exercised bjf the gOTcrnqur, dcpiity-gover- 

Tiour^ the assistant, and the . whole b©<^ , of free- 

men ii\ person.. The increase of tbe 'country 

hav^ing^^ rendered^ thib mdhod/extretaely incon- 

tnet the^gove^oiiMrilaii^ c0toal, asdcoh^ 
the GJencSal Court.'. ^ iln4644d)e General Gc^ms 
^iere redu^d from' four, to two in a year,,, atid , 
-^except in titk- and afew-odMr/ unimportaot 
' tif tiuA^st^eidtS) the goisemn^^nt remained imal- 
tertduntit 1684, whe^ the: people ;Wcre;depriTir. 
ed of their charter. * 

• llutclimsoii.. 
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16. Theniost disttingubhed persons aimoiTg 
the Massachusetts settters : maaatain^d^ •tii^- tlie 
8ctb}ects o£tia3r|iruiic^t>rBlateUaii^ii 111^ 
-to migrate to ^any aether part; <Sflhe^^ 
deprived of liberty of conscience, and.^tet i^pOn 
OTch a remowd-thelrvidfegiarice^ocafeed. .:They 
aioknowte^^ed, that "they: ought not to^mdsetiavfs 
'repugnant to thbse of Enl^wd ; tmt^jtt the same 
thne Bissertcd tlxeK* ri^t <>£ htm^ ^^oi^^wied :by 
theh- o\'m laws, Jtod byiofliofefs «f ^feir/o^ 
cfection. Hence, instead of fetrictfy ^conftartif^ 
Q> the hnvsx>f- Esi^innd, thqy tiade the^Mon^ 
.jSitvs 1^ ifsmfiflabioii ^ tile :ec^ they.ostabltstied. 
'., 17. Mofittlf.thctiarly ik*ll4rsrof IM^ 
^901^ dieid, jwhfttet in dSn^and, oHvedrfmroomtn^- , 
-inonwkfa the; estabiiMied church. TheHgorous 
measurers nned> ts -enfoTee xereinoaifss, by (hem 
Jdebmsed uxite««^> <!iQcaM»nj^d:4)he]f .^pamo^til to 
' j^smsioa. jBrfevioitely tp. kaviiig rlhefr nfttivc 
CDuhtiy the^utgeeodiii^h m^^satM.ifiddies^^ ^fo 
the nieiiifaexts 'of tfae lehn^^ 
'ifcy id^sircd to » be ti^lledrthetr.bri^iren. ; They 
-TCi^aestad theb-fwrajwrs^ «ftdi b eh^^etic Ian- 
g»Hge/^rafea6ed.ths til(^ ^octiomte it^eg^ta 
-their ''wditerc^ ' > • .: './..-• 

Txi^dniaitied: ^)€Dhilnr > AoelMioSi. * , The ^ cctoi^ 
tfaad^nbrsettfi^ pAtitM^ ftdiiirch dJb^ after 

.'jdie ai^di0f}Mr4'Oitt(m,>ii«faDs^tipbibi»^^ 
Mid >8EKsred cosiberim liva^ hoM infdbeJh^^Ncest es- 
tmiaticaEu :He n^naduaUy ftiod^tiii^j^^. tteir 
-fhcmih admhiiBiratioiis, and ^etdnttinod thiSr 
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^ ecdesiastkal constituticMis. * This great mari 

earnestly plea^d, ^^ that the government might 

« be Gonaideif ed a^ a thefcx^nicy, wherein the Lord 

- wa9 jlidge, law-giver ) m^ king ; that the laws 
of'Isfdei might be adopted by ^ New^England 

^ settles, so fer a^ they were conaidefed as- God'is. 
people in covenant with him; that none" but 
persons of approved pi^ and eminent abilities 
■r should be chosen nil6rs ; that the clergy should 
1 be ccmsulted in all matters off religion ; and that 
V the magistrates should have :a^ superintending 
' and coerdive power over the ch^rrches.'* 
I 1;9. ^ In GCnsequ^ince of tlus linioa between 

- church 2lntistaiey.x>H the plan of Jewish^theocracy, 
the minisiieYs were« eaitisdi td isit in council, attd 

I give their 4ulvice in lAiitters of x^^<m^siml ca^^es 

-:of conscienid^e^i^hieh ^cusae bef(£e the couA, 

an4 without lii^uhey never proceeded to 4ily 

. act iof%:ecclesiiisiicali^i^^ As vimt Kiaere 

- alto<{i»i t^Vc^'^p^jrhaeteotioff (^ 

.' men,., andlfifia&mett must b^ church-Boien^^eri^ ; 

^id as none coiild be admitted into the churchy 
I but b}iithc elderS) who fii^t e!xas[uned and then 

:pra|x>unded them to ^hrethrea for their vc^, 

• the detgv acquired ieretgr; a: vsjtst ascei^dancy 
: :ovi»-JE>otlfi rul^^a^d'pa^fde./.^ . » 

• y ^ ^, j..Ttie nu^iswratesy von t^ 0ther hand te- 
plated the ^horin^^ti^^ciiurches, interpos- 
ed in the settlement and dismission of ministers^ 
arbitrated in ecclesia^ical controversies, said 
cOntrokd synbdical assemblies. This, co- 

 erci\^ power in the ntagistrates was deemed ab-* 
solntdynqcessary to preserve, the ;order of the 

: OpspeL* :;...., 1 . .- 

* Belknap,, vol. i. p, 81, 
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21. Though the coquet f)f *ur alicfistors 
in thQ eipplk^icit of .the ipewer of the civil, .imi. 

. .gfafratfe to if^li^U^ cono^s^ Wite fraught mth 
•errout, -arid the Ubml aontiJneiM of tHe pres- 
ent age pla€ld'tfeto'?€n^aur$>fa> a dcn^piaa^ttSij^oiBt 
'of view ; ^tbtir tnemeiy <^ui^ ever io be/ -held 
in vetiemticMi; : While W i»evi^w the lpi|)e^fec. 
ticms ivhicby at ^reseiit «aM: a shiule ^o^i^ thmr 
d!ii9i^acter8> >\ife' oii|^t to r^ooltect ttiose ^virtues, 
hy • which : tibtey iga^re iuetti^ 40 the -f«fce in 
^hichihef lived, 'Steirjiftdefet ioM0*^ /hbesTty 
when tyiastty' |»tova&edm^cfeuffei)fW 
fenkude^with which thoy a^erii&s^d ease and 
op^teaee, ^nd ^encooMoftd iceaa^^iqated judrd- 
flhiffs^ dok^nierltto <mjo9^ the ascr^ rights tif eon- 
^isiiee;; dBjek. oaire ^to ^ ;tt<^!indAt(H9k for yaoiid 

, teau^uigy i aad^tiiliahldbh^wite^jml uacfyl rinstitit- 
lacMas ih ih£drchifeBtrvstete/;> : ^tbe imn^sdisc pmas 
-Aey iook ia^lsettlingJaBod jci^yft^tig^^ thei^ iandsi 
zn&iAd&if^jagiimom^^ dqprcsfia- 

Ira^ tdfrsuifnnnidiRg indkm ; . . ewd >ftbQ,Te all 

.'tiK!ir:3UfHieme'Fdgierdffbr leligkxEu^ 
' Q2. 7£fae &st iBhiitetaiits of Noirt^&ilgbvid 

,'dre' thais jiii^ ^charaitei&sed ^hy nil t^txisniQat au* f 

' ;tht^ ^^ -fie^ouB to seme Aegme of ^nthtisiosm 
it may be admittedthey'ivfeif^e, -Wt tW^ fcaa be 
no ^GoUsir dierogation^&om Ibek oh^jfactdr^ be- 
cause it Tvas Ht.'^t tiiine ;ahn€ist ihe tmiv^eFaal 
character not oidy isf fin^aind, but of Christen- 

. dom. Had this iidwever been^otherMrise^ their 
enthusiasm, conindeiiagtheiprifiiiei^lebdn^whkh 
it i^^'^^unded,^ jtod thae ci^s to which it ym% 

I '^iftirecteii, for iftom /tmng a ^?qproach, -iwas great- 
ly to their honour. For I believe k wSl be 
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found universally true, that no great enterprize 
for the honour an^ihapj^inpss / qI mankind was 
ever achieved withqiit A \sxjS^ inixture of that 
noble.infirmity. Whatever itirperfectious mgy 
b^ ji;!^ ascribed to th^nx, whitl\ however, are 
asieWas kny itibitals have di^coveped, their 
judgmqnt iri forming their policy was fouad^d 
on wise . and benevotent prihcipl^$ ; it was 
fcjtinded oh re vd?!tica:i and^ reason tpo; it was 
co^sistent trhh th^e best, greato^t, and wi$est le- 
gislators of Mlti^u jty.*'* . 

25. I'he Massachusetts colbnjr rapidly in- 
creased* . A dreaty wildeme§.s io thS sjiace of 
a ftw j^earis had bec9tae a cotrrfbrtabfe - hat^itli- 
tion, furnished \vith. the necessaries and conve* 
ntencies of life. It is remarkable tihat previ- 
ously to this period, all the attempts ut settKYig 
the northern patent upon sectrlat ' vifews proved 
abortive* ' They \\T^^ accompapicd wiflv such 
pitbfie discouraigem^it as would probably liave 
loSt:t^^' coritihcnt to Eriglajid, or haye pefmit- 
ted only ihe slraring' of it with the oth^r EuW- 
pe^n ipoM-er^, a^ iri thfe VV^est-Imha i^lrnids, had 
n6t the sjrtpt^f Teii^n'^lV.en^ to an effec- 
tual 'jiqloriisfatibji* ' . : .. i 
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CHAPTER III. 

\ 1652— 1629^ 

Of the Settlement of Ntw-Hampshtre atid the 
District of Maine. The Plantation and Civil 
Government of Connecticut and NewSo^'en. 
Of their Attention to the Promotion ofLearn^ 
ins and Religion. The religious Tenets in 
vmich the^ Nera^- England Settlers 'W€re agreed 
The King and Council in England prohioit tlie 
Puritans from embarking for Americcu 




1. VV HiLST religious principles, mi- 
niated the settlers of Pi}- mouth and Massachu- 
setts to encounter hardships in a drcafy wilder- 
-ness, a spirit of enterprize and ambition induc- 
ed others to attempt settlements in different 
parts of the new world j^s early as .1622, . 
grants of land had been mad^ by the Plyuiouth 
council to two of their mo^t active : ,m^mber^, 
viz. Sir Ferdiuaiid Gorges and Capt* John 
Mason. The subsequci^ Y^r .^9'^ ^ con-_ 
junction with sevenil English ^merciiants ,1ft'Ii^^^ \ 
styled themselves * ' The coBfipany . of l#acQn ^sx^J*, \\ \ 

^ attempted the establishment of a colony and fishe- 
ry at the xxyfj- P^jjsfiattaqifuu This was the 

. beginmng of the settlement known since by the 
name of New-Hampshire.* 
2; Several years after, somiC of the Mattered 

629 pl^^^^^ ^ ^^ ^^y ^ Maaeachusetts^ procured a 
general meeting of the Indians at Squamscot 
ails, where they obtained from the Indian sa- 

• Belknap, vol. i. p. 10. 
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sterns, deeds of a tract of land between the riv- 
crs Pascataqua and Memmacfc. These lands, 
at a future period, afforded an asylum for a num. 
.her of exiles w4iom persecution had driven from 
Massachusetts. 

3. In this and the two following years, the 
Plymouth council made several grants of lands 
on Pascataqua river, to diferent proprietors. 
Dispirited by the difficulties they were obliged 
to encounter, the major part -of the other adven- 
turers sold their shares to Mason and Gorges, 

' who were more sanguine than tlie i>est, and be- 
came the sole proprietor. 

4. These gentlemen redoubled their exer- 1633 
tions for effectii^ a settlen^nt. And having form- ' 

■ed diemselves into a body politic, and entered 
injo a voluntary association for government, ap- 
pointed Francis Williaras, a man of sense and 
■discretion, to be theii; govcmovir.,* 

5. The District of Maine was settled by Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges; at nearly the same period 
with New-Hampslure. This gentleman was of 
an ambitious and enterprising spirit, a firm roy- 
alist and zealous episcopalian. H^nce he united 
iviih Mason, (whose civil and religious sentiments 
were similar to his own, ) in an unsuccessful 
attemrt to obtain a general government over the 
New-llnffland colomes. 

6. When be found this plan could not be 
dfected, he solidted md-obtained a charter {rom 
king Charles 1st, which is said to have contained 
greater power than had ever been granted by a 
soyereiga toa wibject. Usder-thi? delegated 

. :' Beltnap- 
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authority he appointed coforase^ocs fcH* . cgsidiuit. 
joig the £d&irs of the aetdemeixt To pecpotu*- 
ate his rq^slaticm as knd proprietor, he gajve 
tihe j^taticm of York the nasne df Gorgeaoa. 
The Utde care that M-as taken to estabiiah^ isegu- 
Jar support forthe cleqgy, and early want of re- • 
ligious instruction x»roT6i. highfy detisaocotal Id 
^ inhabitant^ of .this countiy.il^ 

7. The/rapid io^^is^se of Masaaclmsetts set^ 
^ tlement induced a nmr^ber from that coloa^ lx> 
. fcKtn. ^e design of effecting a new plantation jcsi 
Connectieut riv^ ; the lai^ there skualxd being c| 
celebrated for its luxuriancy. .The first .grant 
of this tounjtry was made by the Elymouth 
couDicil to the earl of Warwick, in 16S0, and 
confirmed by his sotajeatf^r in counoU the. .same 
year. * The earl aasi jp3i^ the grant to lord Sas^ 
and Se^l, lord &?QOk and nine oti3k^.s^ t^hoje- 
served it as asylum ibr the .puritan ,»einigr^Qts 

from Engiaad.t 
1635 8» Sevearal families fix)ja BoKbury, Dor- •' 
Chester, Caiiibri%e,iand Watqrtojvn^ begwi to 
jremove to Connecticut. Afto* a ^ tedious and 
difficult joiu^ney .of foisarteen days, through . 
swamp$2Hid livers, over .mountains and roi^h (i 
gi'ound^ they ariivfd JS^fcly at the places of thdr '" 
r^pective deatinatiQn^ and founded ^the-Mwos 
of Windsor, t Hartford, § Weati^eisfield-li Bjsy. 
Mr. Hooker, .i* j^e^peptabJte ^nd pioua cleigy- 
rxiian, i«i»sii^eljgsftd^ oHlt^ 

• SvilUyao, p. 78, W, 237, 307. f Morse, roULp. 465- 

% 1635. ^-HSS6. fl 1637. 

, ^^ . Mr. ISiooias :HQ(^to came iSrom Efigland td Qa m h ri dgie^itt 

Massachusetts, in 1633. Tliree years |if|er he removed to 

Coonecticttt, wd wm con^idci^d m fath^ of that colony. He 
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9. ^^ The faardsiapis sad dktresses of the 
firstpknters erf GotatctScut," says Dr, Trum- 
bull, ** scarcclf admi^of a description* To i63( 
carry niuch provisiDift or furniture through a 
patUess wikferness^ Tras* impracticable. Their 
principtal: proYisioo^ and fixnuture were therefore 
put on Ixwd several smalT vessels^ which, by 
reason of delays^ and the tempestuoosness of ^ 
the season, were dtfaer c^st away, or did not 
arrive." Several vessels were wrecbed on. the 
coast of New-£nglamd by the viol^e of the 
storms. Every resoaf ee appeared to &il, and 
the people were iKider the- dre^ifui apju-ehen- 
ssorr of periidik^ by &!iiune; They supported 
Aemsdves in this disties^sng {leriod with that 
heroic firmness and ilijwnae^mit^r^ for which 
the firsi settferd of New^Enj^ood liad been so 
eminendy distkiguxshedt^ 

10« The ConnectictH pJantars. first settled 
tmdfcr the general government of ]Vfassachu- 
setts ; but finding^^m^dives without the Urn- . 
its of tl^ patCBty ami heiug^ at full liberty td 
govern themselves by their own institutions, 
tiiey formed themselves by voluntary compact 
into a distinct commonwealth. 

11» The constitutbn of Connecticut ordain- 163£ 
ed thertthere should be two general courts, or 
assemblies, in a year; one on the second Thurs- 
d^ ii April, and tte other on the,^econd Thui^- 
day in September ; that the first should be the 
court of election, in which should be annually 

was distmgmsbed as a preacher for applying his drscoiirses to 
the hearts and conscieneoA of his hearers f and his labors wer^ 
ecmn^adUr s\icaessfi|L H* died 1657« 
*|TruiDbuU*s Uistof GiQfBBC^ti^ut.' 
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chosen at least six magistrates,.and all other pub- , 
lie officers. It providol that all person^ whojhad* 
been received as members of the several towns 
by a majority of the inhabitants, and had taken 
th^ oath of fidelity to the Commonwealth, should . 
be adnntted freemen of the colony. This waa 
the most material point in wMch the.ccmstituticHi 
of Connecticut differed from that of Massachu- 
setts, M^hich confined the privileges^ of freemea 
to the communion of tibe churches.* 

12. Agreeably to the constitutiopi the fi«e- ^^ 
men convened at Hartfordon the second Thurs- - 
day in April, and elected their officers for; the 
ensuing; year. John Haynes, esq. a gentleman 
of integrity, judgment, and piety, ^^ chosen 
govemour of the colony, f 
o^l3% In the year 1635, the puritan noblemen^ 
lords Say and Brook, having meditated a re- 
moval to America, fixed on the banks of the 
^ Connecticut, as their place of settlement; They 
deputed George Femvick, esq. their agent, to. 
build a fort at the mouth of the river, Mrhich he* 
called Saybiook, in honour of his noble pat-. ;^ 
rons.. . i' 

537 14. Whilst the- planters of Connecticut Avere 
thus exerting themselve3 in prosecuting and reg- 

, ulating the afiahs of that colony, another w^as 
projected and settled at Quinnipiak, afterwards 
called New-»Haven. This year, two large sh^)s 
arrived in the Massachusetts Bay, witi passen- 
gers from London and its vicinity. Amcmgst 
these passengers was a number of respectable, 

» 

'^ See original conatittttion of Connecticut^ in TrumbulTa 
History, p. 52.8» . t' ^VuiftbuIL 
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]}eraoi2d, m particular Mr. Eaton and Mr. Hop- 
kin% ivho haA been opulent meixhanta in Lon* 
don, , wha were cetebnuted for abilities^ integrity 
aad picfty^ rad Mr. John Davenport, a famous 
deirgyman inr the eity of London, who Atas dis<» 
tinguishcd fOT piety, learning, and the upright- 
ness €^ bis c()ndi3et« 

15. The leputaliew and opulence of the 
principal gentilenien rf Afe coihpany, made the 
pemte of Massachusetts exceedingly desirous 
ftf tneir settiing in that Gommonwealtlu To ef- 
fiset this purplotei. great pains were taken by 
^artitctilar persons mi towns ;- and the general 
coUrt oflb^ them their choice of a place of 
fi^kfence. laAuenced however by the delight- 
fill prospects which the country afforded, and 
fi^eriag^^ thrai^diles that by removing to a 
eonsid^bte^ dtoteftcCr they should be out of 
the ,^iri9dictioft of a general government, with 
which the phmtatibns were tten threatened, they 
were deta'umed to' settle a distinct colony. ' 
Bi the ^tumii of thb yea*,. Mr,. Eaton^ and ^^^ 
Qth«s. whoi were of the company,, nsade a jour- 
ney to Conneetieut,. to exrfore the lands and 
harbors oa the sea coast*. They pitched upon 
Quinik^kfe fOr the place of their settlen[ient. 

16w. The New-Havc» adventurers were the 
most: ^pulenilr company thtit cam6 into New- 
England, and their object was to plant a capital 
G«>lony . They laid out their town plat in squares,, 
designing it for a great and elegant city/ In 
the centre wsls a lai^ square* * This was com- 
passed with others making nine in the whole.* 

• Trumbidl, voLi. p.89, 90, 94k 
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38 17. This colony, like Connecticut, fbraaeci^ 
a govemmait by voluntary a^^sement, withot^ 
charter or authority from the crown. ^ On the 
4th of July, all the free planters assembled srt- • 
Quinnipiak to lay the foundations of thek civil« 
and religious policy. -^ 

18. Kev. Mr. Davenport introduced thb im- ^ 
portant traiisaction by a discourse from Prov. 
IX*. 1. His design was to show, that the churclr 
or house of God shouid be formed, of seven pil- . ^ 
lars or principal brethren, to whom ^l^e ouler' 
members erf the. church shouU be addedJ It^ 
conformity to this pUm, aftej? a pro^r term of 
trial,, a number of th$ m<»t distinguished cha->- 
racterswere chosen for the s6ven.pillars;oftfae:t , 
church, ^ i 

10. On the 25th of October, th^ court, as^ I 
it was termed^, consisting of those seven arsons' ^ 
only, ccHivened, and after a soleittfii« address to« 
the Supreme Beings proceeded to-fomithe body*^ 
of freomen, and ta elect their civil officers. . 
Theic elections weare ai^noal, aad»Mr. llieophi-* 
lus Eaton was chosen governouF fbr^the first year. 

20.. By this original fuudammitalooBi^titdy/ L 
tion «of New-Haven, all government' was vested *- 
in the church. T4ie members - d& the chuft:h^ 
elected'the govemour, saagistrates, and^ other 
officers.- The magistrates at first weie/no more' 
thai^.a$sistants ofthagovernour; they might not 
act in^any s^itence or determination of the court. 
No d^puty-govemour was chosen^ nor were any 
laws enacted except^ the general resolutions^ 
which have been noticed ; • but as the plantation; 
cnlargf^di^^and new towns, were. settled,^new or-. 
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da's were giveo; Ae general court received 1638: 
aether forni ;*4aw« were enacted, and the civtt- 
policy of this jurisdiction gradually advanced in* 
its ess^EKtiSil parts, tOra heart re^mUance of the 
governnient of CoJin^sticiiti*^* - ^ . ' 

21.1 The first setfl^fi in New-Haven had all" 
iMntgs iiv^conarmoifi ;- ^ purtftases were' made in » 
the name said for ^et- use- of the whole planta- 
tion, and the lands, were apportioned out to eaeh » 
ftmily^ according taits number and original: 

22. Thfe o^ies of €omieati*ut ai^ New-?i 
HaveB^fromvtneii' first setflement, rapidly in-, 
ci^eased; From 1635 to 1640, six towns were 
settled, \4^» Windsor j Hartf(MPd and Wethers- 
field,, in Gonneeticut ; and New-Haven, Mil-- 
fo^ and Stamford, fat New-Haven.f - 

23. Schools wei'e instituted by law in every* • 
town .and parish , of Gdrmecticut • and New-Ha- 
ven; As the country wa* ori^nally deigned-' 
as an:asylurafot tite puritan religion, the settlers- 
cf both colonies i were assiduously engaged in ^ 
gathering cengf^gs^ibnal churches^ and settling ^ 
pastors and chiir^ officers.. 

24. The New-England churches agreed in ^ 
adopting calvicistic. doctrines ;• in maintaining^ 
the power of each palrticular diurch to govern 
itselfr the i^alkUty of presbyter^ ordination, and * 
the expediency of synods on certain great occa-. 
dions.. From their- comm^xxcemenjl. they used» 

^'TnitubuU; Vol. t.p. 101, Y02, 103. See fbndamentttl ttftictes ; ' 
in the original coiMtifeaUonof New-Uftven* Inainendl^fQ Trunu> \ 
IwU'a hirtory p4^ 633. 

t Morte, vol« x^'pa|^e4i9L - f 
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6&7* ecele^astical councys, convoked by pi^^alaf 
ditiirches ftwr advice^ btift^Bot fer theiudickil cie^ 
teriliinatkm of* GentroverBks. ^ 

25.. The fHsrasentm m^Sigfatndstil' csmtiii- 
Qed» and occasioiMid sai mwy: pmritaw^ to go< 
oret t(y;Newi-£ngla^di;tkfttl^kijag a»d^coiisiS, 
bjir aprocknaatim^ dltedc A|rU S0l^ii»baiie mi^ 
Luther eixagratiour^ and an opier #aa dispatched: 
to detam o^hl dtd^ilyoi^ ksr life mer TharaeSi. 
whickisiete prepwKdtasaik; NoMldistattdhni^ 
this prohibitioa (&k> difficult is it resH^ AKa%: 
whoatf taiwi»j are agtelfed by^ftsar "ot fer|>e) grrat 
numb^s, fiauod medii5: to eiiide oie ri^azioe of 
govenm^f^ft) asod traflSBj^fMit^tfaeiiti^i^^ tc^ Mas* 
sachilsetf i. Fr6m die some iholkes, . liie .estkb- 
lishibent of the cdloiiy o£ New-^Hav^ was mu 
dertaken, and extfbnscvQ aetden^finisr a Kew^ 

Englsiind fc^iwed at that period-t 
26., Frdm rericwkg (he above actlfemente^ 

lire ^e ttt adsnirc the wisdom of diviBeprovi- 

dente». ia: neiideringthe iMgptr^ and intolerance 

of the Engii&k nadon sabsement to the plaxiMng:. 

of iloucishing ctfiDoks inrtiife new world. By 

these means, regions, befofe inhabited, t^sav- \ 

agies, now became petted by imsax ofi piety and » 

i^ritiatioft ; and a scenes opened laipsa^eled 

in the annals of hi^ory ^ Not nation, ever enjoy- 

ed so mudb. Itt)(^rt^ and oppdrtunky of forming 

ciril and retigioms eBtobUshmentSy. as die first 

settlers ofN^wvEnglandl The increase of their 

numbers was rapid beyond example.^ No other 

^ The number of ships- which had tranii|>drtedpa9««ngei«-1x»i 
STew-England. from the co^]TnenceIilfMt^ QMf the set^metit'.of 
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instai^ce can be produced of a people, who at 
their first settlement, were so a^iduoudy engage- 
ed in promoting tiseful learning, and in making 
improvements in the arts and sciences. It is 
remarkable that at this period, when the emigra- 
tion from Englaiid ceased, tibe settlements were 
still fexther eoctended by simile means, viz. the 
bigotry and intolerance of tii^ new settlers. This 
^ve rise to the plantations of Providence and 
KhodeJsIand, an account of which wilf be giv<* 
tsk in the subsequent clyE^er. — 



CHAPTER IV. 

' 163'l--i643. 

Of the intokrarit^Prmcijffks qf the Massaehu^ 
s^ttsGolony.:, Bamshv^^^^^Mr.MogerJFU-' 
Hamf'Ond his settiemeni at Providence. Of 
* the, Antppmian J)i^sentlonsjn MassachusettSf 
I and the Setikfn^nfs of Phode-Island. Of the 
i Plantations ofExetierj Jffamptony *and TFar- 
wick* Of Plymouth ^SeMlements. The inhab- 
itants df Narraganset'Bay obtain a Patent^ 
^ from the Crown ofEnglana. , 

1. X HE. inhabitants of New-&igland, 
who abandoned their native country, and en- 
coimtered a variety of hardships to avoid per^- 

4red and ninety-eigbt ; aad the numbef of men, women and^ 
children^ twenty-one thousand two hundred. See H6lia^* 
Ai&erican Annals. 
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cutioB, soon discovier^d a detenmried resokrtioir  
to enfiwce unHbrmity in religiotis' worshipr, a- 
mong all those who inhabited the territories*^ 

1631 Hence, as early as the second general court, after 
the arrival of the goveniout ar»d cowip^y, they • 

! resolved,, that ncHie shodld be admitted to tte 

freedom of the body, polkic^ but .i^€h as were 

I church members* X^^ soon after concluded * 

[ that none but such should share m ^ admints* 

I tr^tion of civil gpyerniafnti or haite a voice ia^ 

i any election. A few yealfJigfter,^ they aa &rifi>r^ « 

got their own sufferings, as to persecute those 

[ who reiltsed to accede^ to their religious seuti-- 

\ ments,* 

i 2. Mn Rog!^ WHfe'mSy ai puritan ctergy- 

. man, arrived this year from England at Salem 

where he was inrniedsalteiy^ clibsen assistant to 

Mr# Skelton. The magistrates opposed his set- 

/ tlementv becsHKSe he refused te^ join wiSi the.^ 
church ait Boslonv tsfftesa tfc^ would^ toiake- a 
public dechBra^on of theit rt^p^ntance^^ fbi^maJn- 

I ' taining communiort with the church" of l^ngfeftd 
while in their native coiialry* Thi^- 0(!:fca!sioned 

^ Mr. William*^ removal to rlymouth, *here he 

was elected assistant t& Mr. Smithy in- \?H^ich 

! (jffice he contiHtied betwwn two and tl^e j^fs. 

I Upon a disagreement with soiAe of tfee^ ihrnm- 

\ ters in this churchy and an invitation tor Salem, 

he reijttdsted a dismission and returned to that 
town. As Mr* Skelton, the former clergfrir^:^^ 
was now deceased^ he was - chosen to sutee^ 
him ; but the magistrates stUl opposed his set- 
liementy on accSounl of certain religious opin- 
i(ins. 

• Htttchtnsoni v©l. i. p. 26, 27. 
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S. Tbe seMiments wkli which Kis oppo- 
nents charged him^ were as follow : That k is 
<uot lawful fer a godly man to have comniunion 
.in family^praj er^ or an oath, with such as they 
judge oinregenerate. Therefore he refused the \ 
..oarfi of fidelity, and tau^ -others to follow his \ 
•eixasnple ; that it i& t>ot lawful for an unregene- 
^rafte man to pray ; >tibu^ the magistraite has noth« 
.iog.to doinan^tersof the fir^ table; tl^at there 
-should be. a general and ^lUmited toleration of 
:all jreligions, and ^thatk was persecotion to pun* 
i^ a oiian for^bUowing the dictates of his con- 
-sdenceV that the patent ^vi^i^h was''^:anted by 
'Jun^.C4jiHades^\^^ invdki, .^sd .an instrument of 
injustice, whioh tiiey ought to renounce, be- 
<x3x^ai the kingjpf Engignd had no power todis- 
-pose of. tiie Jaiids of 3ie -ns^ves. On account 
<£ these 'Sentiments, and &r 4*efusing to join in 
commutiiai^ with the Massaohusett^ churches, 
Jje\«s. at length banished the colony, a&a dig- 1634 
;tuyber.of the peace of the church and Common- 

: ./4i Whilst Mr. 'Williams redded 0t Plym- 
onth and Salem, he cultivated £Bi acquamtanee 
mi^ the Indians in i^iose te^wns, and learned 
itheir Janguage. Previously 4o his leaving the 
ic^Gny, -he.pcesentdd a- voi^iety of ^gifts to Ca- 
.nonieus and . Oswiaq^un, two Narraganset sa-.' 
<xhems, .and.yri3rfietelytr«ated'With themfor Jand, 
-iiiQt& i^riiich thay ass^ir^d lumiK^ s^^ sup- 

«^^d; ;provided <he'^ould liPetdein their coun- 
4iy ; This ^encouFtige4 iiim^^ after ifis bamsti- 

ToLi. p. 158. -^ ' 
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1636 I'^nt, to remove with four ^cempanions to Nar* 
raganset-Bay, ' 

5. He and his fiiends first came to Seconk^ 
now Rehoboth, and obtained a grant of land 
from the chief sachem at Mount* Hope* But 
as this place was within the limits of ,rly mouth / 
patent, Mr. Winslow the goyeriiaur , in a friend- 
Jy manner, advised thejn' to remove* They 
complied, and having crossed Seconk river, 
landed among the Indians, by wtwm they were 
hospitably received. Mr* WiUiaras named the 

, ' place of his residence>. Providence^ * ' in a sense 
of God's merciful providence to him inhisdis^ 
tress. " Strongly impressed with the importarice 
of religious liberty, the grand object which he 
had va view was, *' to provide a refuge for per- 
sons destitute for conscience sake.^'* i 
6- This small company was soon augment- i 
ed by parties from Massachusetts* The new 
e4nigrants greatly suffered through fetigue and 
want. They supported their affliction with 
christian fortitude, and effected a setdement, 
the government df which was founded on the 
broad basis of universal toleration* 

7. ^^ Mr. Williams embraced the sentiments h 

1639 of the baptists a few years after hisr arrival in 
Providence, and \9as instrumental in forming a 
'church. of that denomination,* which was die 
first baptist churcji in New-Ei»land.V . He 
soon after relinquished their opinion^ land be- 
came a, seeker. But, though his stnmg fed- 
ings, and deep researches in the makes oif spec- 

• Wi)lvwu»* gecond ^^ tA JhQ"«etticrsj;. 16il. Fle» to tli« 
tlomt of Commisl^ioDerSy 1077, • . 
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^Illation, led him to be wavering and undecided 
in his religious sentiments, yet his' conduct ex- 
hibited the goodness of his heart, arid purity of 
his iutentions. He exerted liimself to the ut- 
most that others might enjoy Adt' freedom of 
opinion which he himself exercised ; and long 
retained his authority in the colony he*hadfoimd- 
cd, employing himself continually in acts of 
kindness^ affording rdi^ to the distressed, anfl 
oflfering an asyhim to the persecuted.* 

8. The ' first form' of government established 
at Providence, appears to -have been a Tolunta- 
ry agreem^t, that eath individual i$hotdd sub- 
mit to, and be governed by, the tesbhiidons of 
the whole body. All pubhc concerns and pri- 
vate controversies were heard, adjudged, and 
^nished, in their town mcetings.f. 

9. SocKi after the settlement was begim in jgg. 
'Providence, the commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts was d^turbed by intestine divisioi|s« The 
•male members of the church in Bostcftt had ^jeen 
accustomed to conveneevery week fcr religious 
"purposes. Mrs, HuttMnson, a rtry extraor- 
idinary woman, established a similar meeting for 
tier own sex, in which she repeated passj^s in 
'Mn Cotton's sermons, accompanied with her 

iKxsmk& and^xpositiofts. These Jtectures-:fiJi; 

some time were received with general approba- 
tipn, and attended by a numerous audience. 

AV length she drew a marked distinction between 
the minislers and members of churches through 

• See letter firom VL^^stt WIUi«Mt(i Miijor M«ifp,«ttUitlMd 
ifai CoUeettOTw-ef the Histtf?ical Sockt/ forar^. 
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the country. A small number she allowed tp 
be under a covenant of grace, wd assferted that 
the others were under acovenant of works. She 
wast also charged with maintaming, that the Ho- 
ly Ghost dwells persopali^ in a justified person ; 
and that sanctification is not an evidence of jus- 
tification.* 

10. The fluency and confidence with >vhich 

? she delivered her sentiments procured numerous 
proselytes* The whole colony was divided into 
two parties, differing in sentiment, and alienated « 
in affection* The antinomians, (for so Mrs. i 
Hutchinson's followers were called,) exerted ^ 
themselves to keep in offu^e Sir IJenry Vane,t j 
who adopted their ^t^inions and protected their 
preachers. On thi^ other hand the opposite par- 
ty used evexyefibrt. to discontinue him, andsub- 
stitute JcAin Winthrop, Esq. and after some dit 
ficulty, tliey succeeded in the i^election of this 
gentleman* 

1637 11. The whole ipolony was pow so much ^ 
interested and agitated, that it was judged advise*, 
able to call a council to give their opinion upon 
the controverted points^ Accordingly, the first 
synod in New- England, was convened at New- 
ton, now Cambridge, the 30th oPAugust. Af- 
ter disputing for three week& the $ymod condem- 
ned eighty. two erroneouji opinions^ - said to have 
been maintained in tlie colony. The fesult was 
signed by all the members except Mr. Cotton, 

• MatchhisoD, toI. n. p. 67. '' * 

t Sir Henry Vane came to Mawachitfetl* in 1635. and wa» 
elioien^t^emor the foQov^ln^ year. He tetuitted'tof England 
1j637, and upon the breaking oui^the civil «rar m the reign «f 
Chaiies I. he took an active part onthe {Mtfllu&^^ftidei ipi 
auffered deaths m 1662, on th£.cbarge of high tve«9QB. 
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tfha, thoiigh he dedined censuring the ^-holc,' 
expressed his disapprobation cf the gceater part* 
of these opinions.* ' ' ' ' 

12,* Thfe gertteral tonff, in their session aV 
New(on cited the principal persons of the anti- 
nontian party to appear* before them ; and pro-' I 
riounced a sentence of banishment upon Mrs. ' 
Hutchinson, and Rev. John Wheelright, her' 1 
brother, who had beeft a preacher in Braintree, I 

then a part of Boston. He had warmly advoca- 
ted the new doctrines, and in a I&te discourse, 
severely censured the magistrates and ministers 
in the colony: f 

13. Mrs. Hutchinson, ^ith a large number 
* of her party, some oF whom had been banished, 
and others disfitenchised, removed from the ju- :| 

risdiction of Massachusetts oolony. Mr. Roger 
Williams received and entertained them with 
themost frietKlIy attention at Providence. His 
active benevolence, with the assistance of Sir 
Henry Vane, procured for them Aquidneck, 
now Rhode- Island, of the Indian sachems. On 
the d4th' of Mait*, 1&58, they signed a deed, ; 

conv^in^^* this* island to the English. Here the 
exiles found -a comfortable asylum, and entered 
into a voluntary association for government 4 

14; Mr. William Coddinsfton was chosen 
to bfe their fudge and chief magistrate; This ; 

.g^«f!efman came to Afnerieain 1630 \ settled in j* 
Boston, and became one of the principal nier- j 

difmts in that town. After his removal to > 

Rhode-Iskmd, he embraced the sentiments of ! 

\ 

* Hutchinson, vol. i. p.' 67. f Belknap, vol. i. 'j^.^6. \ 

% Records in the Secretary's ofRcCy. in Providence* 
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4A. U^story of Nmj^Mt^knd. 



Ibe friend^ He wpffwt% to]i8V€ been ft wanstr 

•dvocate fi)r 19>ert]r ^ eoittdeiioe.^ 

15. ^fr. J<^ dsak vu another kadii^. 
dbaracler.aiiioag the txiln. In order to ^joy 
RligiDtt9 IiberQr» he vohmtarfly idaindoQed the* 
oolcmjT of Massachusetts. Bi 1644> he found- 
.ed a bai^st church m Bhode-Ialand. He was 
tfaosen agent fbr the newly eslablishal jplanta^ ^ 
tioii>> and after the restaarateon of Chartos 11. was. 
instrumental in procurmg a charter. 
^38 16. . The semement df this ishnd was com* 
menced at the north end, and named Ports^ 
mouth, from the narrow strait on which it- 
TapB.. At the. opening <tf the neact.year, having 
found . another fine h^^ur, a settlement ww 
made at .the south-west part of the islaxidy wlrch^ 
was called JSTewport The fertili^ of its lands, 
. the convemence of its i^it,. and the opulenqp of 
its first inhabitants, can8{m^d to render it m a 
few years, . the metropolis of the colony. j 

17. TJhe ^gpvernment established m,Bhode« ) 
Idand was similar to that of Frovidmce; fix* 
thoug^ . the chief mag^jbrate and four assistants . ^ 
were invested with some of the exec^f^ {iow» £ 
ers,. the remainder with the l^islative mSi judic- 
iary authori^, , were esEercised by the body, of 

the people in town meeting. 

18. Large numbers of baptists and frhmds,. j 
at di&rent periods,, rqiaired to Provideiu^ and 
Bhode-Xdand, in order to find an asylum from | 
persecution, "It bemg," asDn Belkni^ ob- 

, serves, ** the distinguishing trait in this colony, I 

* ^ee CoddingtOD^s ktler to thejpoTcraor.of New-En|^Uu:i», 
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that it was^^settlied on a {dan "©f entire religious 
liberty ; mea of . every denomination being. • 
equally .protecital «nd a^intenanc^d, and enjoy- 
ing the honniiifs and .cificet of government. ' ' 

ii9. . The iaiokiaaice t£ Massachnsetts> ^vhich 
gave rise to thte settlement of Providence and 
lUxxie-Island, proved the occasion of enlarging 
New^Hamf^iire^ Rev* John Wheclrightj at- .^^ 
ter his banishment, sou^t ana^^lum in that 
c^^kmy. Heiiadp^vk>^ypurchased 1^^ 
the IndJWSiflft^Squamscot&lis, andwithanum- 
bfr of fais' adherents now began a plantation, 
whkh, iiDeord!% to the ^reenknt made with 
Mnab's. f^ents, . \ma caUed- Eseter*. Having 
obtaisied a dismission from the church in Boston, 
tijey «tafalidied'a charch.in.that place ; and be- 
in^ without . the. jufisdiction of Massachusetts, 
Sarnxed tfacms^Bves into a body politic for their 

' '20. About the same^timea. number .of per^ \ 
sons, chiefly frotn Norfolk in England, made a 
aettlcmentin a place which they edled Hamp- 
ton*- They, begant by laying out a township in 
diaiaes; . and havi]% fonsMed a church, chose Mn 
Stephen Bachdor for their ministeh^ 

2lu' 'Tiieliibabitant^of Lynn inMassachu- k^^ 
setts, became so much straitened at home, that 
they ,c6ntracted with the agent of Lord Sterling, / 
ibma'^^sjeixrf kind en the west end of Long- Isl- 
and. But llie Dutch gave them so much tyou- 
ble^ that they ii/i^e obliged to desert from a set. 
tlemcnt t^cfr* they Jiad commenced,, and re- - 
mova i^r^ier eastward*. They collected nearljf 

. * BcHbmp, Yti. i p. 3y->-39. 
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an hundred £umUes, and^^^teda perniali^ 
* settlement which they odfed South^JIast^ptcm. - 
Having entered into a comhiaaticffi tomaMtaift' 
civil govemmoit^ - tbejr formed tb^meives mte^^ 
a church, and called Afr. Abr^iham Pieracm to* 
be their pastor. 

22, The settlers of Plymouth were at fii^^ 
but few in number ; and uie additions made in' 
these parts, after Ma^sadiusetts was {ritemledr' 
were small ; yet before the y^r 1643, they had - 
settled nine to\«iis ^ after the death of Mr. Car-^ 
ver, their first go vemc»',^ which took jihce soon 
after their amval, they chose Mr, ]3cadfi>rd,^ 
and were so wcU satisfied with. his admkiiatm- 
tion, tl^t except three years* when Mn Win- • - 
slow and two, when Mr. Prmce were chosen^ 
he waa elected annually till his dei^. The 
colony was blessed with pious and kwtxed mia- 
isters, one of whom Mr. ChaUncy^ was^ soime^ 
years afto*, chosai president of Canteidge cd« * 
lege. I 

28. F<»irjrears after (he setdement ofProv- 
idence> th& inhibitams of that colony begmi a^ v 
plafttati^i. at Batucket, a place adjeinb^ ^^* ^ 
comprehended within their granl.' 
^ 24. The colonists at Providence and'Rhode- 

* WUlxam Bradford was bbnilfi the north of fenglft^iSl '1568|'^ 
lit clune to Aneiica vitfi t&^£bt compaoy in 16^; Piety^ 
wMoxn and uite^ty» ^e»e soeb foomineut traiU in Ins -ciukrac'' : ^ 
ter that he was aimuslly chosen governor for many y^ars ; apd 
though he strongly r^coxAihehded n rotation in'the el^k^on; he ' 
could not ohtain it for ma^ft thaiT five yAan In ^lirty-fivft.. Thei 
night before his death his mind was so elevated' with idea oflu*, 
, turity, that he said to his friend* in the motAin^; << God liath' 
g^en me a pledge of^my h^>piiiess hi ano^kftr ^oild^ andtiie' 
first frmts of eternal ^o^.*' He died X%57» in the siiity^liinfh 
3g»ar^hi8ikge. S^-StauifpSs Amencfttt Bi<]fr«^rv 
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iAmd being des^tute qfa patent or^ any legal 
authority, sent Mr. Williams as their agent to 
Englanoy to procure a charter from the crown, 
©y the assistance of Sir Henry Vane, and the 
. infiuetiee of the earl of Warwick, then governor 
and admiral of all the plantations;- he obtained^ 
from plurliaiiient a free and •£d>solute charter of 
•civil incorporation of Providence Plantations in 
Narrsganset Bay.- The inhabitants w«^ em- 
powered to ftM« theii*^ own eoVemment, and 
enact laws cot^xmable to thse Taws and statutes 
of England;*- 

25. The af^rehensicm of impending danger 
*fro« a gena*^ combination of the Indians, m- 

duced the New«'£fi^iand colonies to form an un-> 
i€»z for tfadbr^ mittusdi defence* Commissioners ^ 
froni Massachu^etti^, Plymouth, Connecticut^ 
, and New-Haven, convened and framed articles* 
of confederation. Rho<le-IsIand was desirous of » 
joining,' but Mc^^chusetts refused to admit 
their commissioi^rs. Uponthisexclusion, the 
plantations of Providence and' Rhode-Island 
courted the friendsMp^ of the' neighboring In- 
dians v^ith sueh assiduity and success, tlmt ii> 
the year 1^44, they obtahied from the chiefe of 
the NarragtnsetS', a formed surrender oi their 
country*- ^ 

26. The intolerance of the first settkrs of 
Massachusetts, shews the imperfection of even 
the best of men, and their liability tor error. 
The zeal of our aiicestors to deprive their feUcfw 
ciAigrants of those sacred rights, wluch they had 
xtutde sttdi' sacrifices to obtain ; their drawing . 
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the sword of persecution in the "mlderaesS, so' 
soon after they had fled frcHli its powers, tiuerks 
I their characters with ^>parent Incon^blenef . 
But when we consider the politica} theories ^ 
\ that age, that it \^as almost ^umveiBaKy thot^t 
I to be the duty of civil magiggtraies louse coer- 
I cive measures, to promote unifonaHtfki the or- 
dinances and doctrines of i eligion. When we 
also consider tiheir reasonable dread (rfthe, inter- 
ruption of that rel^ious .harmony Mihich had 1 
giwn energy to. all their enterprisses ; we readi^ \ 
ly discover a solution of their corsduet in tte 
frailty of our species. »^And -#hile we conrmiis^ 
erate the sevteriQr of their triaJa, vrt sace eowigtd^ 
led to admire, and should be inducedf to iijiilate 
their consjncuons vktueSy - qbA tofidore tfm wis^ 
dom of divine prwidence; in i-endering their big- 
otry sub^rvicht to the great« design i^ ie^^iid-* 
ing the New-Engtend settlements. • : ' 
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CHAPTJiU V- 

1637^1645^ \ ^ 

Of the TFar with the Peqttod Indians. Cambridge ' g 
College founded. Of the Ujticm ofNereo-Hamp- 
shire with Massachusefis. The Province of 
Maine submits to Massachusetts'* Jurisdiction. 
Settlement of Martha'* s Vineyard. The ctvit 
War in England puts a stopy for the present^ \ 
to the further increase of the Plantations* * 

; Extract from Gavernour fFinthrdp^^ Address 1 
to th^ People. ' 

1. VV HEN Quf ancestors had, witit un- 
conquered pCTseverance, surmounted the obsta- 
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(to to tiieb firal Mttlwient, tkqr liacis^ m 
VF^uous task to aeoMre thoudvea from the 
makvolraoe apd jedouftjfr of the iittthres. Thqr 
Ittd takenemy precaution toavdd a war $ and 
liie iiiteipo^k>n .of dmoe provklef^ nwa visi« 
Uein restraining the savages from destroying 
their infiint pcttlements. 

%. la the 9pti9^ of 1630» ^ Indian tribes 
from the Nanra^nsets to tiie easlwardi enlq^ 
into a grand coii^pttMy to extir{)ate the £^li^^ 
But tl^ir plot was discover^ to the peofile of 
Chpri^estoiim. hf John Sag«nH)re» who luid mnxz 
beoiawarpi firimdtouie colonists; and me 
prepur^ns winch were atade to presrentai^ 
suck %tal6«r[^i$e in fuiufe, terrified the Indians 
in.^uchadf^gree that thiqr relinq^iidied their de- 
sign. 

. 3v At length, when the colonifitehad acQuir- ^^^3^ 
ed scone degree of strer^^thi they were involved 
in a war with the Pequoda ; tibe most powerful^ 
and warlike of the tribes of Indians who thm 
inhabited Connecticut. They had the sa|;acity 
to foresee dieir own hmo ia the extension of 
the Englisk settlements ; and the dispocation 
excited by this sq[>prehe»sion had displayed itself 
in various acts of hostility. 

4. The ahotning situation of their afiurs In* 
ducedthe Fequods to seek a reconciliation with 
their ancient envies, the Narragansets. They 
urged them to forget their former auimosi^, 
and repiesented that one magnanimous effort 
would with facility aiid without danger, oblige 
Ae strangers to abandon the lands, which they 
had seized with such avidity. They expressed 
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637 thftiiJ a^^Hef^^s; ^twiAcMf tliteir^»iindly 
asdistimc^ b^di> tribes vwoiiW -fee dealroyedv 
These coger^ r^ascms hi^^i^ck ^ eibct on the 
Naarogaftfler £ridi»is that tkey beg^ 1^ "waver/ 
Butarcb^ heSK) pse^tly %ee^ engaged' In wsr 

genial to the savage mindf ^^Qn^rjfMMi^d tkl vn^- 
tcMsttdrdimliresv a^ iiidiiced^liietti toijointtie 

5« Act^iatedt^tiieiiiiD^invetemte hatred to 
th.e cdonislB, the>Prq<i€)d»5iH^ptisedaM}^]^^ 

l«rmed at these hci^t^ pro€ced}ftg&; the tAo^ 

IMS of. Meq^sichuMAIs/ P^ 

needdut, a^eed tit ma^h ir^ vstf»td ftm^eft^ 

lion of the whole tribe. The tr^)fO|>s of Gon*.' 
nectipol; on account of their vicinity io ^ ene* 
my, were fi/ise in* taction^. The armjr ^ed* 
&om Coftneeticm fi\i€^4o^'Nari^gans^^<fo«fn- 
try, whe»e they wei^ joinefi 1^ ^v«^ hi^diied 
of tliot tribe: ' •; ' ' -• - ^ 

6. The Peq^uods . were entrenched iit two 
strong forts, in one pf which was Sassaciis, the 
chief sachem, a prince of a^ haughty indepen^ 
dent spirit. The odierHi^as sittiated Oft tile baiilce 
oif^Mystic ri«». Against thisl^ il was final- 
ly determined te make the first assmitl. Cfee 
of the Pequod* who resided witB the' >feri3Bigto^ 
sets, eondfiicled the am^ ia theif imreh t^ tl^ 
destritctioiv of his countrymenL 

* .Hubbard's Narrfttive of tb^ Iniliitti Vf^vn, pUfe^l. - * - 

Chalmers, page 290. 
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f 7. TTie attack commenced on the morning 1537 
<^ the 22d of ^sff, Th^ Indiians aftfer .a mid- 
jught revel were )3urie|l m ^ deep aiul secure 
sleep. The barkiAg of a dog discovered the 
%^Tg^ of tbeic igBbemi^eu Tbs battle was 
wa^rn^^id bloody; audi tJv>i|g(i(J^ Pequods de- 
ii^n^ed , tb^maelve^ wiUi .thQ ^lit of a pec^le 
fiQi)t©pi<Jing jfqr thek country *and exist»ce> yet 
jtb^g JEjig^h gained a <^mpli^ victory. The 
ipit was taken* abonil^ seventy v4givams were 
104ml, and five or si;«: hundred flndi^s perished* 
Of all who belonged to the forty seven oidy e^ 
caped, and seven were/made.priaoners. * 
. . 9% Socn^ after i^i^ action, the troopa from 
Md^sacbusett^compnandedbyCapL Stoughton, 
arrived, smd it\\va$ resohfcd to pursue their 
.victory^ » Several siurmishes took jplace, iivhich 
terminfiiyted un&vQuraUy to the ^equods* A 
large number of Indiagos who had concealed 
themselves in a swamp near iFairfield, weresv- 
;t?wnded by the English. A sachem, with 
about IW€^ hundred old, men, /won^h, and chil- 
dren^ came voluntarily and.9urrendered. Tenw 
of peace wera offered to the others, which the 
Pequod warriors rejected with disdain, and up- 
jon the renewal of hostilities, fought with obsti- 
lUiie bmyery. A total defeat however was giv- 
en them, which put a iptr^od, to the waO*. 

9*. Sassacus and a number of his attendants 
£ed to tl^Mdbiawks, by whom they were treach* 
en>u$ly murdaredn Many of the Pequods were 
taken; capdve^ and about seven, hundred de^ 
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stroyed. This successful expedition terrified 
the remaimng Indians to such a degree, as to 
restrain tiiem from open faostilides nearly forty 
years.* 

10. Though surrounded with dangers an^l 
embarrassed with a variety of diffieulties, our 
ancestors paidgreat attention to the interests of 
learnings *♦ T%cy fOade an early provision by 
law, that every town consisting of so many &m^ 
ilieS) should be always fumisKed with a gram* 
mar school ; and subjected those towns which 
weare destimte d! a grammar schoolmaster for 
a few months to a heavy penalty;" 

11. In the year 1637, the general court (^ 
Massachusetts contemplated a public school at 
Newtown ; and appropriated four hundred 
pounds for that object. But Mr. John Har- 
vard, nunister of Charlestown, dying t^yo years 
after, increased this sum by the addition of a 
great part of his estate, valued tit seven or eight 
hundred pounds. Thus endowed, this school 
was exalted to a college, and assuHaed the name 
of its first benefactor. Newtown was ch^i^d 
to Cambridge, in compliment to the coU^, 
and in memory of the place where many of our 
Others received their education.! 

12. Arfter the college was . erected, a foun* 
'dation was laid for a public library. tSeverd 
English gentlemen made valuable presents, both 
e-books, and mathematioal instruments, to this 
new seminary of learning. In the year 1640, 
the general court granted theincome of Charles'^ 
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te^wn ferry as apef\^etual revenue to the college ; 
and Rev. Heniy Dunster miis appointed fiist 
president.* . 

13. In 1642, the college was placed under 
the superintcndance of the governour, depuU'- 
governour, magistrates, and nqiinisters of the 
six adjacent towns, who, with the president, 
constituted the board of overseers. The firstcom- 
mencement was this year holden at Cambridge. f, 

14. In 1650 the college received its first 
charter from the general court, appointing a 
corporation, consisting of seven persons, viz. a 
president, five fellows, and a treasurer, to liave 
perpetual succession by election to their offices. 
Their style is, "The President and Fellows of 
Harvard College.'' To tJiis body were sub- \ 
mitted all the affairs of tlie college^ and they \ 
have the care of all donations and bequests 

to the institution. After this charter was ii:rant- 
ed, the board of overseers continued a distinct 
branch of the government ; and these two bodies 
form die legislature of the college 4 

15* Inflie meantime the New- England col- 
onies were rapidly increasing, and new settle- 1651 
ments continually formed. In 1637 the town 
"of Dedham was incorporated, and Medfield in 
1650 made a township. § Ne\\- townships were 
aiso formed, and churches gathered in the o h jr 
colonies. 

16. Four distinct governments, (including 
one at Kittery^ on the north side of the^ river) 164(S 
were formed on the several branches of Piscat- 
aqua. These being only voluntary associations, 

• Neal, vol, i.p 202. \ Holmes' American ^imals. 

% Morses Geography, vol. i. p. 416. § Belknap, vol. i.p. 54. ^ 
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and liable to be broken or subdivided, on the 
first popular discontent, there could be no safety 
in their continuance. The most considerate 
among them advised to apply to Massachusetts, 
suid solicit their protection. The following year 
the setdements voluntaiily subnutted themseh'es 
to the jmnsdiction of that jgovernmcnt, upon 
condition that they might enjoy the same privi- 
leges. An union having bcin fcomed between 
the settlements on the Piscataqua, and the col- 
ony of Massachusetts, their history for the suc- 
ceeding forty years is in a great measure blended. 

17. In the year 1641 Sii Ferdinando Gorges 
incorporated the plantation of Georgeana* into 
a city, to be governed by a mayor and eight 
aldermen; his cousin, Tliomas Gorges, was 
appointed mayor ©f the city, but had no succes- 
sor in the office. The civil dissentions in Eng- 
land, with the subsequent events, obliged Sir 
Ferdinando to relinquish the idea of obtaining 
a general government over the colonies. He 
had ever been a firm royalist, and engaged per- 
sonally in the service of the crown, till his own 
ruin was involved in that of the royal cause 
which he espoused. From the commencement 
of tjie civil wars, GorgeS/neglected the concerns 
di his plantation. The towns in the pirovince 
of Maine fell into a state of confusion. Most of 
the commissioners who had been appointed ta 
govern the province, deserted it ; and the 
remaining ii:J:^bitants were, in 1649, obliged 
to combine for their own security.f 

18. The colony of Massachusetts embraced 
this opportunity^o induce the inhabitants to sub* 

• TUs city is now called York, f SuUivni'i hist Maine, p. 23S* 



19. So great was the ^ligence and industry 164a' 
of the New- England planters, that they had al- | 
ready settled fifty towns and villages, erected I 
between thirty and forty churches, and a larger | 
number of fKU-sonage houses. They had built 

a castle, forts, prisons, &c. and had founded a 
college, all at tiieir own expense. They had 
funubhed themselves with comfortable dwelling, 
houses, had laid out gardens, cwchards, corn- 
fields^ pastures, and meadows, sad lived under ' 
the regular a^ninistiatton of their awn govern- 
ment and ^ws.* 

20. The populafion of the country increased 
. with stjch rapidity, that it was time to bJte pos- 
session of the islands upon the coast. Mr. May- 

liew having obtained a grant of Martha's Vine- \ 

yard, Nantucket, and Elizabeth's Isles, settled I 

his son m the former of these islands, with a [ 

small number of planters. 

21. The civil wars which raged in England 
during the reign of Charles I., retarded, for a f 
timcj the increase of the colonies, and occasioned & 

•Sea!,MLi.p.U«. i 
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the death of the king, the overthrow of the 
monarchical government, and ecclesiastical hier- 
archy. Though the settlers of New-England 
were on the parliament side, their situation pre- 
cluded them from taking an active part ; and 
they enjoyed the bkssmgs of peaee and plenty, 
while they were distant spectators of the miser- 
ies of their native countf>%* 
645 '' 22. The aflfeurs of New-England were, at 
diis period,.!!! so flourishing a situation,. that the 
people were intoxicated with prosperity, and d 
the liberty they eajoyed threatened their ruin. < 
In some of the internal divisions which agitated | 
Massachusetts, Mr.. Wintbrop was ^" charged, 
while deputy-govemouf , with some arbitrary 
conduct. He defended himself at the bar,, in 
the presence of a vast concourse of people, and 
having been honourably acquitted, addressed 
them afterwards from the 'bench, f in a speech 
which has been said " to equal any thing in im- 
tiquity, M'hether we consider it as coming from 
a philosopher or a magistrate.'* J 

23. The foUo^ving extract from governour ^ 
Winthrop^s address tends to illustrate the po- I 
litical opinions of that day. **The questions," *• 
said he, " which have troubled the country of 
late, have been about the authority of the ma- 
gistrate, and the lil^erty of the people. Magis- 
tracy is certainly an appointment of Ged, and 
1 intreat you to consider that you choose your 
rulers from among yoiu^selves, and tliat we take 
an oath to govern you according to God's laws, t 
and the laws of our country, to the best of our 
skill; if we commit errours, not willinglry 

• See Goldsmith's Hist. Eng. f Washington's. Llffe. 

t Universal History. . 
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feijt for want of ability, you ought to bear with 
us. Nor would I have you mistake your own 
liberty. There is a liberty in doing what we ' 
list, without regard to kw or justice ; this liber- . 
ty is indeed inconsistent with authority ; but 
civil, moral, federal liberty^ consists in every 
one's enjoying his property^ and having the 
benefit of me laws of his country ;. this is what 
you ought to contend for, with the hazard of " 
your lives ; but this is very consistent with a 
due subjection to the civil magistrate, and paying * 
him that respect which hisi character requires. ''^ 

24. This excellent address was erf equal 
benefit to the reputation of Mr. Winthrop^ and 
Ihe peace of thte colony* It settled him firmly 
in the esteem alid aflfectioiis of the people, and, 
the general court ; and by his well-timed con- 
descehsion^ he became more powerful than ever,, 
New* England was, at this period, in a state of 
perfect tfanquillity, which was used for the con- 
version of the Inaiafis, an abcount of which 
will be riven in the subsequent chapter. 

25. From the fiicts related ip this clmpter, 
we learn, that one prominent trait in the charac- 
ter of our ancestors, was the ^tention they paid 

to the education of the rising gjeneration* "They 1635 
Wei'e,*' says ah eminent aiitnor,* '* convinced by 
tfieir knowledge' of human nature, derived from 
history and their own experience, that nothing 
could preserve theii* |)osterity from the encroach- 
liients of tyranny, biit knowledge diffused gene- 
raliy through the whole body of the people. 
Their civil and religious principles therefore 
conspired to prompt them to use every mea-? 

* Adanu on the Feudal and Canon Law. 
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sure, and take every precaution in their power,, 
to propagate and perpetuate knowledge." 

26. The object of our ancestors in founding 
a college, ^^•t\s to enlist science and religion un- 
der the same biinners^. to guai'd against the dis- 
advantage of an illiterate ministry, and to qual- 
ify their sons to act their part well, in whatever 
profession they might engage* Let us of the 
present age be instructed by tlieir example, to- 
guard against the prejudices of ignorance, and - 
under their wise institutions, improved as they * 
have been by succeeding generations, let us be 
caieful to acquire a competent fund of informa- \ 
tion for the correct discharge of tlie duties o£ 
our respective situations in society* Young 
people have tl>e weightiest motives to stimulate 
them to tlio acquisition of knowledge. It tends 
to make them more useful in tlie world, to en-. ; 
lighten them in the paths of virtue,, and, by ex- 
panding their minds, to render them more capa- 
ble of the enjoyments of the h^venly state. 



CHAPTER VI. 

1646—1695. 

Of the Natives of Nexv -England, and their con^ 

. version to Christianity by Rev. Mr.^ Eliot. A 

society is established for propagating the Gos- 

- pel in New 'England. The town ofNatick 
built. An Indian Church formed. Conver- 
sion of the Indians at Mart/la's Vineyard, and 
at Plymouth. Number ^Indian Churches. 

1- VV HEN the European adventurers 
first settled in New-England; the natives were 
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a wild and savage people. Their mental pow- 
ers were wholly uaculiivated ; and they A\ere 
iinmersed in the thickest gloom of ignorance 
and suixrrstitioii. 

2. Their religious ideas ^ere extremely 
weak and confiistd. They admitted, however^ 
the existence of one Supreme Being, whom they 
denominated the great spirit, the great m;ui a- 
bove^ and appeared to have some general but 
very obscure ideas of his government, provi- 
dence, universal power, and dominion. They 
believed him to be a good being, and paid a 
sort of acknowledgement to him for plenty, ^■ic- 
tot^", and other benefits.- 

3. But they stood in greater awe of another 1637 
' power, which diey. called Hobomocho,. i» Eng- 
lish, tlie devil, and worsliipped him merely from 

a prmciple of fear. 

4- The immortality of the soul was univer- 
sally believed among the Indian tribes. Hence 
it was their general custom to bury with tlie 
dead their bows, arrows, spears, and some veni- 
son, which they suj^osed would be beneficial 
to them in a future state.. 

5. They believed in a number of subordi- 
nate deities. Their priests began and dictated 
their religious worship, and the people' joiiied 
alternately in a laborious exercise, till tliey were • 
extremely fatigued, and the priests exhausted 
even to faintuig. They had neither temples, 
altars, nor any fixed seasons for devotional ex- 
ercises. 

6. One of the prominent traits in die char- 
acter of the Indians, is an unextjnguishable tltirst 
forrevei^. . In war " the manly defence of an 
enemy inspires cmly revenge, and braveiy con- 
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quered shares the same fete with timid resis- 
tance." The miseries they inflict on their un- 
fortunate captives exhibit a dreadful picture of 
die savage ferocity of which human nature is 
capable.* 

1646 7. The planters of New- England were as- 
siduously engaged in endeavouring to el^t their 

' . conversion to Christianity. This was one of 
the obligations of their patent, and one ©f the 
professed designs of their settlement. Among 
those, who exerted themselves with the greatest 
energy in this work^ Rev. John Eliot, of Rox- 
bur}^, claims a distinguished rank ; and he wai 
styled the apostle of the American Indians. 

S. In order to prosecute this benevolent de- 
sign, he applied himself with persevering dili-. 
gence to sludymg the Indian language, and be- 

ltf64 came so complete a master of it, as to publish 
an Indkn grammar. Thus prepared he Wgan 
on the 28th of October to instruct die natives in 
the christian religion a^ Nonantum,'\^'liich at 
present is included in the town of Newton. The 
Indians welcoiped his arrival, heard him with 
attention, and asked a variety of questions res- 
pecting the important subjects of his discourse. 

9. Encouraged by tliial favourable reception^ 
Mr. Eliot exhibited his disinterested concern- 
• for their salvation, by frequently preaching to 
the difFerexit tribes! and by framing catechistns 
in their direct, to insti*uct them in the princi- 
ples of the christian religion ; by ende^voUriiig 
to civilize their manners ; by procuring the 
establishment of schools ; and by supplying 

 See lieaTi hittofy df Hew-England, and Roger WilKtoiS^ 
Key to the Langaiige •£ the In^kno in N«w-EngUnd* 
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tBem with suitable school-books, ^hich he trans- 1537 
lated into then* language.* 

10. In his ministerial capacity he travelled 
through all parts of Plymouth and Massachu- 
setts, as far as Cape-Cod. In these fatiguing 
excursions he suiffered innumerable insitlts ; and 
his life was in continual danger from the in^xt- 
erate enmity of the Indian princes and priests, 
who would undoubtedly have effected his de- 
struction, if they had not been awed by the 
power of the English colonies. 

11. Notwithstanding various discourage- 
ments, the christiaa religion sjiread both m 
Massachusetts and Plymouth. The new con- 
verts^ who were distingiiished by the name of 
the praying Indians, after they renounced pagan- 
ism, abandoned their savage way of living, and 
imitated the habits and manners of their civiliz- 
ed neighbours, t 

.12. After Mr. Eliot had continued his be- 
nevolent labours several years, certain pious 
people in England assisted him by their, gener- 
ous donations. And in 1649 the British pai'lia- 
ment passed an act incorporating a immber of 
persons, by the name of the *' President and 
Society for propagating the gospel in New- Eng- 
land," empowering them to receive such sums 
of money as could be collected by the liberality 
of those who were interested in promoting the 
conversion of the Indians. By authority of this 
act sd large a collection was made m all the 
parishes in Englaad, that the society were en- 
ubled to purchase an estate in land of betweerk- 
five and six hundred pounds a year. ; 



 Mather, p. i9r. t Gookin's Historical Collections, 
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13. Upon the restoralioi> of king Charles 
II. tliey solicited and obtained a new charter, 
by which they were made a body corporate, 
and empowered to appoint commissioners re- 
siding in Ne\v- England, to transact aflfairs relat- 
ing to tlie benevolent design of converting th# 
Indians. The charter substituted a govemour 
for a president, and the hon. Robert Boyle was 
elected to that office. 

14. In 1650 the corporation were at the ex- 
pense of erecting another building negr the for., 
mer colkge, in order to give thfe Indians a fiberal 
education. But though a few of tfiem were 
there educated, yet it was found impracticable 
lo persuade the Indian youth to a love of liter- 
ature. 

15. This year a^numbcr of Mr. Eliot*s con- 
1651 verts united, and built a town which they called 

Natick. Having formed a settlement, and Es- 
tablished a civil government, they were at length, 
after a strict examination, formed into a regular ^ 
church. Several other societies of praying In- 
dians were also formed in the eolony of Massa- 
chusetts. In 1664, Mr. Eliot accomplished the 
arduous work of translating the bible into the 
Indian language. HJs disinterested labour^ 
rendered him highly venerated and beloved by 
^ the new converts. 

16. While Mr. Eliot was converting the 
Indians within the jurisdiction of Massachusetts^ 
Mr. Mayhew, who had obtained a grant of 
Martha's Vineyard, and his son, a clergyman of 
dtstirigoished pietj^, were promoting the same 
benevolent design in that place, and in Nantucket 
and Elizabeth's Isles. The first conveiit^ to 
Christianity in Martha's Vineyard Mas one Hiac- 
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Comes, a man of about thirty years of age. Hiai 
religion exposed him to tihe contempt of his 
cpuntrymep, till, in. the year 1645, a general 
sickness prevailed in the island, from which 
Hiaccomes and his family were exempted. The 
Indians were induced by the event to alter their 
conduct, and a nuipber of them requested Hiac- 
comes to instruct them in the christian religion. 

17. Some time after, the sachem sent for 
Mr. Mayhew, and requested him in his osvn 
and his people's names, to teach them the prin- 
ciples of Christianity, in the Indian language* 
Mr. Mayhqw readily complied, and his labours , 
were crowned with great success.* "" 

. 18. He pureued his design with unwearied 
application, for ten or fourteen years ; till at 
length, intmding a short vo)'age to England, he 
sail<?d.in 1657; but the ship and passengers 
were lost. His death was exceedingly lament- 
ed by hiji converts. In 16&4 the Indians- had 
ten stated placfes for publick worship in Mar- 
tha's Vineyard.* 
' "19. Mr. Roger Williams endeavoured to 
^j convert the natives of Rhode4sland to the chris- 
f tian religion ; but his exertions were in general 
\ frustrated. The labours also of Rev. Mr. Fitch, 
among the Connecticut Indbns, were not at- 
tended with the desired success. 

20. Mr. Richard Bourne preached the gos» 
pel to the Indians at Plymoudi ; and was in- 
strumental in convertiilig large numbers. In 
1684 the praying Indians in this colony t(ad.ten 
worshipping assemblies ; and in the following 
year the number of individuals was computed 
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;; to be fourteen hundred and thirty. nine, besides 

I children under twelve years of age.* 

s 21. A letter from Mr, Increase Mather to 

J' Dr. Leusden, of Utrecht, dated 1687, gives an 

fi ' idea of the progress of the gospel among the 
[ Indians for twenty years. In this letter he says 

I that *' there are six churches of baptized In- 

t^ dians in New- England, and twelve assemblies 

I't of catechumens. There are twenty-four In- 

 dian preachers, and four English ministers, who 

; preach in the Indian language.'* 

22. Dr. Cotton Mather asserts, that in the 
year 1695, there \Yevt three thousand adult In- 
dians com'erted in the islands of Martha's Vine- 
yard and Nantucket. That there were three 

1637 churches in Nantucket, and five constant assem- 
blies. That in Massachusetts alone, there were 
above thirty Indian congregations, and liaone 
than tliree thousand converts; and that their 
numbers were very considerable in other parts 
of the country. . 

23. It does not appear that the christian 
Indians returned to paganism, but that they 
gradually wasted away, till at lengtli they be- 
came almost extinct* \ 

24. The ignorance and darkness of the na- 
tives of New- England, and the savage ferocity 
of their character teach us duly to appreciate 
the' inestimable advantage of being educated and 
early instructed in the christian religion. The 
spirit of revenge, which education and habit 
conspire to strengthen in the savage state, is 
productive of tlite most pernicious effects in so- 
ctety i and exhibits, in a striking nfxanner, the 

* Mayhew's letter to the Coi{>onUony 1651. * 
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inconceivable degree of barbarity of which hu- 
man nature is capable, when destitute of the 
refinements of polished society, and th^'restraints 
of reason and religion. Christianity has civil- 
ized the world, exalted tli€ human intellects, 
softened the ferocity of war, taught us compas- 
sion towards our enemies, and strengthened ev- 
ery social tie. Such are its advantages w^ith 
respect to this state, which, however great, are 
small when compaied with tliosc which regard 
futurity. "Jjife and immortality are brought 
to light by the gospel." That divine religion, 
which regulates our conduct, and promotes our 
happiness in this world, exalts jus to the enjoy- 
' ment of eternal and ^unclouded felicity in the 
heaverily state. 

CHAPTER VIL 

1648—1661. 

The New-England Churches convene a Synod. 
TTieir Platform of Church Government The 
Colonies establish a Cdde of Laws. Death 
and Character of QavernourWinthrop. Per- 
secution of the Baptists and Quakers. Pour 
Quakers put to death in Boston. Kin^ 
Charles IL puts a stop to the Execution of 

. these sanguinary Laws^ 

1. JL HE religious inhabitants of New- 
England were solicitous to establish the faith 
and order of their churches upon wliat they sup- 
posed to be the scripture foundatjpn. For this 
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purpose a synod convened at Cambridge in 
1646, which, having adopted the confession of 
fliith published by the assembly of divbes at 
Westniinstcr, chose three, celebrated clergj^men 
to form separately a plan of church government. 
These performances were presented to the sjTiod 
for their revision and correction, and from these 
the Cambridge platform was collected, which 
being approved by the majority of the synod, 
was recommended to the general court and to 
the churches.* 

2. The fundamental article in this platform "^ 
is, that each particular church has authority from 
Christ, for exercising government and enjoying 

all tlie ordinances of worship within itself. Ec* 
clesiastical councils were, to be convoked for 
advice on emergent occasions. It was also 
maintained in the platform, that the offices of j 
pastors, teachers, and ruling elders were dis* ] 
tinct. Pastors were to attend to exhortation, 
and teachers to docti'ine ; yet both were to ad- 
minister ordinances. Ruling elders were, in a 
special manner, to assist the pastors and teach- 
ers in the discipline of the church. 

3. While tlie colonies were increasing in 
numbers ^nd settlements, regular codes of laws 
w ere necessary for the advancement, order^ and 
happiness of their respective jm-isdictions.f 
At a general court in New- Haven, the 5th of 
April, 16^3, considerable progress was made 

• Mather, book v. p. 22. 

t The aynod met in 1646, and protracted it« session, by ad- 
journments, to the year 1648, when it was dissolved. The 
ministers and churches at Con;>ecticut and New-Uaven were 
present at the synod and united id the form of discipUne 
which H recoBimended. 
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in the laws of the colony. Deputies were sent 
to the general court, and an addition was made 
to the number of magistrates. 

4. In 1647, the general assembly of Rhode- 
Island established a code of laws agi*eeable to 
the English statutes, and erected a form of civil 
government for the administration of those laws, 
and for enacting such others as should be found 
necessary. *' A court of commissioners con- 
sisting of six persons choseu by each of the I 
four towns of Providence, Portsmouth, New- * 
port and Warwick wer<i invested-with ttje legis-^ 
lative authoritv. The whole executive powers 
appears to have been invested in a president 

and four assistants chosen by the freemen in 
then* several towns, and constituting the supreme 
court for the administration of justice."* 

5. ITie followhig year the colony of Massa-. 164.: 
cliusetts first published its code of laws. At 

tlie request of the general court. Rev. John 
Cotton had compiled a system, founded chiefly 
* on the laws of Moses, which was published in ** 
London, 1643. Thiip abstract was considered 
by the legislative body as the general standard, 
tliough they never formally adopted it, and even 
varied from it in many instances. They pro- 
fessed to follow Moses' plan, so far only as it 
was of a moral nature, and obligatory on all j 

mankind, f ^ ; 

• Holmes' American Annals, 

t It was the opinion of the first planters, not only of Mas.sa- ^ 

chuaetts, but of Plymouth, New-Haven and Connecticut, that 
^As the ancient platform of God's law^ was granted on principles 
of moral eciuity, "all men, especially christians, ought to have d 

an eye to it, in the forming of their political constitutions.'* ! 

See HutchinstijL's collection of papers, p. 160. 
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649 6. At the session of the general court of 
Connecticut, a code of laws was established, 
and this colony had the appeamnce of a well- 
regulated commonwealth. Until this time pun- 
ishments, in many instances, had been left whol- 
ly to the discretion of the court. But ^om 
this period, the laws in general became fixed, 
and the punishments of paiticular crimes were 

• specified, so that delinquents might know what 
to expect, when they had the temerity to trans- 
gress. 

7. The celebrated John Winthrop, esq. died 
about the beginning of this year, aged 63.-^ His 
death was greatly lamented in Massachusetts, 
and be was styled the fether of the colony. He 
was educated in the profession of the law, in which 
he was eminent for his abilities and integrity. 
The high place he held in the public esteem 
was evinced by his being appointed a justice dl 
the peace at the age of eighteen. When^ a 

 number of influential characters formed the de- 
sign of removing to New- England, he put him- 
at the head of the undertaking, and devoted his 
estate and strength to the public service. The 
inhabitants of Massachusetts nianifested their 
high sense of his worth, by ch<>osing him eleven 
times successively to be their govemour. Pru- 
dence and justice marked his conduct in tiiat 
station. He \^'as distinguished for temperance, 
frugality, and economy; and ever exhibited a 
supreme regard for religion. The only errour, 
which has been charged upon his administration, 
resulted fi'om his maintaining the necessity of 
using coercive measures in religion. However, 
he finally rose superior to the prejudices of the 
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age in which he lived, and in his dying mo- 
ments feelingly regretted that his conduct had 
been tinged with the spirit of religious intoler- 
ance.* 

8, The fatal effects, which were produced 155 il 
by enforcing uniformity in religious worship, 
are now to be related. JThis year some of the 
inhabitants of Rehoboth adopted the sentiments 
of the baptists, withdrew from the established 
wcffship, and set up a separate meeting. Up- 
on which Mr. Obadiah Holmes, one of the 
princiffal dissenters, was first admonished, and 
afterwards excommunicated by Rev. Mr. New- 
man, minister of that town. Immediately af- 
ter, he and two of his associates were cited to 
appear .before the court at Plymouth ; by which - 
they were ordered to desist from their separa- 
tion,, and neithei* to ordain officers, administer the - 1 
sacraments, nor assemble for public worship. 
They viewed these restrictions as arbitrary vio- 
iatjions of their christian liberty ; and resolved 
to act agreeaWy to the conviction-of tlieir con- 
sciences, f 

9. After remonstrances and threatenings were 
found to be ineffectual, the baptists vv^re fined 
and imprisoned, aad even exposed to corporal 
punishment. A law also was enacted by the 
general court of Massachusetts, by which upon 
their presisting in avowing their opinions, and 
endeavouring to nuake proselytes, they w^re 
sentenced to banishment. But neither this nor 
other severe penal laws, made against sectaries, 



• Hutchinson^ vol. i. p. 151. 

t Backus^ History of the Baptists. Clsork'n KarraUve of tke 
Kew-£nglaQd Fenecutioiu 
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could prevent the increase of thfe denomina- 
tion.* 

10. After the settlers of New-England had 
exerted themselves to suppress the baptists^ they 
exhibited simiiar intolerant principles ia their be- 
havioiu: to the quakers. The first of this socie^ 
who came into Massashusetts were Mary Fisher 
and Anna Austin, who arrived from Barbaidaes^ 
the beginning of July. . The books which these 
^yomen brought over were burnt by the^com^ \ 
mun executioner, and they were committed to 
prison by the deputy-govemour, Mid, after a- ^i^ 
bout five weeks confinement, were sent back to 
Barbadoes. 

11. Soon afi:er their departure, eight o&ers 

of the same persuasion arrived in Boston. Af- i 
ter some examination they were sentenced to ban- 
ishment, and to be detained in prison uixtil they 
could be conveyed out of die colony. They 
v*'^re imprisoned about deven weeks ; during 
which time a law was enacted, which prohibk^ 
^1 masters of vessels from bringing any queers J 
into the jurisdiction of Massachusetts, imder I 
the penalty of one hundred pounds, aitd impti- ' 
sonment until payment thereof was made. It 
also decreed that any quaker coming into the 
country should be committed to the house of 
correction, severely whipped, constantly kept 
to hard labour, and debarred from all intereooDrac 
with any person whatever, imtU they could be 
transported. 

12. This act, and the bsoiishmeiit of the 
quakers, proving insufficient, other sanguinary 

* A Baptiit church was gathered in Boston ia li565. See ' 

Holmei' Ametican Aanalt. \ 
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latlirs were enacted, such as cutting off the ears, 
and boring the tongues with a hot iron. Tlirough 
a.jmistaken zeal to extirpate heresy ^ these laws 
were in various instances put in execution. * 

13. The severity with which this denoitiina- 
tion was treated, aqppeared ratlier to invite than 
to deter them froiQ fiockii^ to the colony. The 
persecution exercised agakist thdm had a direct 
tendency to increase Sieif numbers. People 
first eorptpassion^ated thek sufferings, admired 
the for^tudc witn which they endured thj&m, and 
firom ibese causes wo^ indiaced to examine and 
embrace their sentimoits. 

14. Large numbers in Boston^ Salem and 
other places pined this society. Their rapid 
increase induced the magistrates to resort to the 
bst eittremity, and to enact a law to banish 
tiiem upon pain of deadi. Accordingly four 
Quakers were executed in Boston in 1$59.- — 
Gfe£^ exposition h^mg ttiade to this law, it was 
passed only by a majority of <xie person, f 

15. The colonies of Plym^utli, Coanecticut, 
and New-Haven cof)ied aft^ Massachusetts in 
their treatment of the quakers, but did not car- 
ry their severity to such an extent, as to put 

any of them to. death. ' 

16. These unhappy disturbances continued r 166] 
till the friends of the quakers in England inter- 
posed, ai>d obtained an order from king Charles 

24 requirii^ that a stop should be put to all | 

capital or corpcaral punishment , of his subjects ^ 

called quakers. This^ occasioned a suspension . { 
of the cruel laws whftoh had been enacted against : 

f History of the Quakers. t HatehixM^. toL i. p. 198. 
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them,, so far as they respected corporal pimish- 
ment or death. ^ 

/ 17. To us who live in an enlightened age, 
where the principles of religious toleration are 
clearly Understood, the conduct of the early- 
settlers of New-England must appear truly^ as- 
tonishing ; and we may be led to a§perse diem 
with unmerited censure. In reviewing the 
conduct of those vA^ hqgj^e appeared on the 
theatre of life before us, we ought ever to con- 
sider the influence which the prevailing prejudi- 
ces of the age in which they lived must natural- 
ly have had upon their minds. It was late 
before thfe true grounds of liberty^ of conscience 
were known by any party of christians. The 
bloody persecutions in die annals of popfery 
fill the mind with horror f and we find traits 
of the same intolerant spirit in the condiict of 
the reformers. 

18. The church of England, by enforc- 
ing uniformity in religion, had driven the 
puritans to seek ^ asylum in the new world, | 
where, after suffering various hardships, they ^ I 
had established a religious system to which 
they were firmly attached. Influenced by^ the 
prejudices of education, they considered it as a 
duty to suppress those religious tenets which 
they supposed diametrically opposed to Chris- 
tianity, and subversive of the peace and happi- 
ness of the newly established colonies. The 
principles they had imbibed appeared to them 
in a light so important, tii^t they took every 
precaution to transmit them pure [and uncor- 
rupted to the latest posterity. 
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19. A review of the distressing scenes, which 
perseQUtion has occasioned both in Europe and 
America, ought to inspire our minds with the 
most lively gratitude to divine Providence for 
the entire liberty of conscience, which is at pres- 
ent enjo3red in each mdividual state, and th^ se- 
curity kA which constitutes a distinguished ex- 
cellence in the federal cons^tution* 

CHAPTER VIIL ' 
1661—1679. 

The Colonies congratulate King Charles II. on his, 
Mesitoration. Of the thira Synod in New- 
England. Connecticut and New-JSaven are 
united by a Charter. Of the Charter* graxtt- 
ed to Rhode-IslamL Four Cor^missioners sent 

to NeW'England by the King. , 

S 
.OON after the restoration of Charlea 
II. the general court of Massachusetts dispatch- 
ed Simon Bradstreet, esq* and R?ev. John Nor- 
ton, with a loyal address of congratulation to nis 
majesty » in which tliey endeavoured to justify 
the conduct of the colony, and petitioned for 
the continuance of their civil and religious priv- 
ileges. The reception of the agents was fa- 
vourable, and they returned next autumn with 
the king's answer to their address, in which he 
confirmed the charter, and promised to renew 
it under the great seal. He also granted pardon 
to his subjects for all treasons committed during* 
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the late troubles, those only excepted who wer^ 
attiiinted by act of parliament. 

2. • The king however required that the ge-. 
neral court should review its ordinances, and 
repeal such as were repugnant to Ae royal ou- 
thority ; that the oath of allegiance should be 
duly administered to evety person, that justice 
should be administered in his name ; tliat all 
who desired it should be permitted to use the 
book of common prayer, and perform their de- 
votions according to the ceremonies of the church 
of England ; and that free-holders of competent 
estate, not vicious, should be allowed to vote 
in the election of officers civil ^nd military , though 
of different persuasions respecting church gov- 
emment ; and finally, that this letter should be 
published** 

3. Many of the requisites contained in the 
king's letter were e^cceedingly dis^eeable to our 
ancestors. At this session of the general court the 
only compliance with his orders, except publish- 
ing his letter, was the giving it directions that 
all the writs, processes, &c. should be in his 
majesty's name. A committee was afterwards 
appointed to consider the propriety of conform- 
ing to the other particulars?, and liberty ^vas giv- 
en to the cfer^y and other inhabitants to transmit 
their opinions. 

'4. Whilst the colonies were alarmed with 
apprehensions for their civil liberties, their 
churches were agitated by religious controver- 
sies. Great debates arose among the clergy, 
concerning the right of grand children of church 

» Hutchinson, vol. i. p. 219. ^ 
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nieitibers to iJie sacrament of baptism^ whose 
immediate parents had not entered into the com- 
munion. This dispute commenced in the colo- 
ny of Connecticut, and spread with rapidity- 
through New-England.* 

5. In order to settle the corrtroverted points, 
the general dourt of Massachusetts convoked a 
synod, or geneml council of all the churches, to -^ 
be assembled at Boston. The two leading 1663 
questions preferred to their decision were, 1st/ 1 
Who are the subjects of baptism ? 2. Whether, j 

according to the word of God, there ought to be 
a consociation of churches, and in what manner 
such a union should be formed ? 
' 6* In answer fo the jRrst question, the ma- 
jority of the synod agreed that the children of 
good moral parents who solemnly owned the ' 

covenant beibre the church, though not in full 
commimion, might be admitted to baptism.* 

7. However, the council were not unani- 
mous ; several leamed and piou^ dergj-Vnen 
protested against the determination relative to 
baptism. Rev. Charles Chauncy, president of 
Harvard College, Mr. Increase Mather, and Mr. 
Davenport wrote against tlie practice. It was 

r. disapproved by ail the ministers in New- Haven, 
and numbers in Connecticut. ^Fhe churches ia 
general were m6re in opposition than die clergy, 

8. The general court of Connecticut took no i 
I notice of the synod, nor of the dispute, but left ; 
! the elders and churches at liberty to act accord- \ 
• ing to their own sentiments. They were at- 

tempting to form an union with New-Haven, \ 

* Hatchinsoni vol, t. p. 219. Mather's MftS^naUiu 
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ministers and chiipches in that cc^to- 
nanimous in their oppo^tion to tbe 
y protiably judged it impcditic at that 
dde aiy tlang relate to these eccle- 
)ints. * 

[pectlngthe second question, the-sy'- 
1, that the churches ought to hold 
in with, and assist each-other in prayer,' 
laicating their g^fts, in Buuirtaiaing 

uni^, in settling controversies, ui 
and removing pastors end teachers,-in 
ng one another, and in bearing dieir 
:imoiiy against vice and errbur.f 
snnecticut and New-Hav^i had con> 

distinct govertiments for many 
\.x. lengUi the 'genera] court of Con- 
determined to prefer an addre^ to 
I. proilbsing tbeir submission and 
nd soliciting a royal charter. John, 
, esq.J who. had been elected gov- 
vas appointed to iiei>ociate the afiair 
ying. He succeeded and obtuned a 
which constituted the two colcaiies 

1 cpnimonweghh, by the name of the 
 and company of Coimecticut. New- 

>b11, vol. i, p. 325. t Mather, book t. p. ?6. 
nthn^, eldest son of govemour Wintlirop was born ' 
Suffolk, 1G95. He came to New-£n^land whfa 
iinily, 1G34. After lie obtained a chiirier which 
Conneclicut uid NeW'Haven, tlio [ieoptc eiprasSMl 
Ic by electing; him govemour fourteen yenratogeth- 
atb. His many valuable qu si id cations as a ^nlle- 
sopher, a christian, ind a pulillo ruler pr.iciired 
ersal respect of the people tinder hts gnvemmtnt, 
varied attention to pubbc business, and great under- 
he art of goremment (vu of unspeakable adrantsge 
e died in the year 1676. See Belknap's Amerieui 
roLlI. 
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Haven at first declined the union ; but in 
.1665, all difficulties were happily settled.* 

11. By the ro3ral diarter, every power legis- 
lative, judicial, and executive-^ was vested in 
the freemen of the corporation, or their dele- 
gates, and the colony was under no obligation 
to communicate the acts of their local legisla- 
ture to the king. The government which they 
had previously exercised, was established, and 
when the other New-England states renovated , 
their politics, the dbarter of Connecticut was \ 
continued as the basis of their unchanging poll- « 

cy, and remans so to the present day-f 

J2. The royal charter which was granted 1663 
to Rhode-Idand and Providence plantations, 
the subsequent year, was similar to that of Con- 
necticut. They differed however in one res- 
pect. , The charter of Connecticut was silent v 
with regard to religion ; by that of Rhode- Island 
liberty of conscience was granted in its fullest 
extentf to all the different denominations of 
Protestants. J 

13. From the comhiencement of the reign 
of Chai'lesIL the general court of Massachusetts 
entertained alarming apprehensions of being de- 
prived of their privileges. These fears were in- 
creased by the kihg*s issuing a commission to 1664 
four persons, oneof whom was ^n inveterate 
enemy to ; the colony, to hear Gomplaints and 
aj^eais in military, civil, and criminal concerns, 



• See Charter of Connecticut in Trumbull's History. 

t See Charter of Rhode-Island. 

\ The Legislatui^e of Rhode-Island, however, passed an act 
by which Romwi Catholics were excepted from eligibility to 
office. 
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and settle the peace and securi^ o£ the coantry 
according to their own discretion. 
665 14. After the arrival of the conitni8&k)i2ets, 
the general court, altered the l»Wij that ajl fipee- 
men should be church memhers ; and.fadving: 
resolved to bear true aUegi^rifie to. their, spver. 
eign, and adhere to their patent, tfaejr dgnerd. 
upon an address to the hing, in -wluch they 
professed their loyalty, and asserted ^lat t^ey ' 
had exerted themselves to satisfy his majesty 
as far as they supposed consistent tvkh their 
duty to God, and die just Sbertsss v and pcivi- i 
leges of their patent. • They coasfdered the 
appointment of the commissionners. with- the 
powers they possessed, to Be an infringement of 
their charter privileges, whid:i they declared 
were ** fer dearer to them than life.'* They 
exhibited the sarhe firmness and resolution in 
their conduct to the dotnmissioners, whog after 
much altercation left the colony dissatisfied^ and 
enraged.* 

15. The commissioners were upsuccessfiil^ 
in Connecticut as well as Massachusetts, ^it 
were more favourably received in PLymouth and 
Rhode-Island. They set as, a court 'at Pmvi- 
dence and Warwick, and spent sdmie time in 
the colony, intjuiring info the proceedings of 
the executive powers of the plantation^ and hear- 
ing complaints from disaffected persons. 

16. When the commissioners anived Ia 
New-Hampshire, they flattered a party who were 
di^Batisfied widi; the Massachusetts goveripaent^ 
with bebg freed from its jurisdiction,, ai^ pre- 

* Hutchinson, yol. L. p. t%9. 
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viiUd on them to-agn a petiticki to the king for iqq 
that pui^pose. But as the majority of the people 
exhibited a determined exposition to a separa- 
tion, the design proved abortive. * 

17. Whca the commissioners came to the 
provibcie of . Maine^ the former claim under 
Gorgest was revived. They appointed coiuts 
and ccHnmis^ned. magistrates under tlie duke 
of Yotk, and ia the name of the king. This 
kind of gov'emment contmued until the year 
1668;, M^ihen ^omfe of the principal inhabitants 




made application to the general pourt of Massa- 
chusetts, to take the country again under their 
protection and jurisclictidn. 

1^; Wh€?ft «^ comi^^ma's hsad c^ 

their busiDdss, diey Weiie retaOed by ^ order 
irom the king^ His majesty wxis highly dis- 
pleased with the treatmafit they received from 
the gw^raemi of Mas^aebudetts. By a tetter 
to the colony, he ordered them to sthd over 
four or five agents, promising to heiU' all the 
diegaiicfins tiiat couM be made in their behalf, 
'and intknatiiig that he was fer from desiring to 
in>tide their chaiten He commanded that all 
things should remahi a& the commissioners had 

T 

I '  . , 

t JFctrdioiifi^ Ooi^e8« grandson orSirFerdinand9> attempted 
& ^etttein^nt df the distntt of Maifi^ utdet blmielf is lord f^- 
prltti]^ i . tdon altftir the riAtoPAiiop of Ct^brUs IL he obtAined a 
letter from that king requiring immediate restitution, or reason 
for the contrary without delay. In a humble address th« people 
eicpsed their non-complianee, and atteiiipted to ofier reasons 
fi>r. their condiK^t. Mr. Gofges. however^ appointed offieers in 
several parts m the province, whose authotlty was of short con- 
tU))mce» . S«c,Hiitduiu«a*s Hiitory, velv U page 25#. *. 
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setded them, till his ferther wders; and that 
those persons who had been imprisoned for peti- 
tioning or applying to them, should be released* * 
19. The reception which the commissioners 
met with in the colonies, exhibits their strong 
aversion to arbitrary power. The iiJiabitants 
of New- England, says a late writer, may emphat- 
ically be said to be borri free. They were settled 
originally upon the principle expressed at this 
day, in all their forms of government, " that all 
men are bom free, equal, and independent. " f 
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CHAPTER IX. 

1024—1679. 

B.nc and Progress of the War with Philtpy 
King of the . iVampanoags. The Death of 
Fhuip puts a Period to Hostilities* His Char- 
acter. Of the JVar with the eastern Indians. 
JPeace ratified with the Indian Tribes. Of 
the third Synod in Massachusetts. 

1. OINCE the contest with the Pequod 
Indians, the terror of the English arms had 
restrained the natives from hostilities. In the 
mean time, providence had smiled upoii the 
New- England settlements, and multiplied their 
churches. The season was now arrived in 
which the colonieg were alarmed with the gloomy 
prospect of beiag ag-ain involved in an Indian 
war* 
574 2. At this period, Philip, sachem of the 
Wampanoags^ an artful and aspiring man, who 

* HuUhloson, fol. i. p. 5if , f SaBiran, p. 365. 



^w Afe cbhtinnal growth of the colonists with, 
je&kniB dp{)reheiisi0n, excited his countrymen to 
sr gibneral eombination agmnstthem. He en- 
ifeavoured to tK)nceal his hostile purposes, and 
«\^heft his conduct est cited suspicion, he gave the 
^i^figfefet asstn-amces of his peaceable disposition. 
In ihe fnean time he was secretly preparing for 
War by obtaiititig arms, and negociating with 
tiie nei^bouring Indians. 
- 5» The war was precipitated by the revenge 
which Philip caused to be taken upon John 
Susaman, a christian Indian, whom the £nglish 
had dispatched upon the Wampanoag mission. 
Having discovered the conspiracy of his conn- 
trymei^ he revealed it to the govemour of Ply- 
mouth ; and a short time after be was murdered* 
An Indian^ who was accidentally on a bin at 
soiAie distance^ saw the murder committed. 
Upcm his evidened and some either circum- 
sta^ees> ihttt Iiidians^ were appfehended^ tried> 
fe6«yiGtedi, md executed.* 

4. This eveijt excited the keeiwst resentment 
in king Phifip, and the Lidians who resorted to 
him from various parts^ stimulated him to com- 
tnence hostilities* The akrming situation of 
aflakrs ha'Wftg mduoed the governour of Plymouth 
to proclaim a general fest, the Indians lying in 
-an ambush, fired upon a number of the inhabi- 
tants at Swanzey, who were returning from pub- 
lic wor^ip, killed one man, and wounded anoth- 
er ; and two men who Were dispatched for a 
' surgeon were intercepted and kilkid . The satne 
'4iight the Indians entered the to^vn of ^vf^s^f 
and killed six men. 

* HutcluDSOn; Yol. L p&g-e'i28$v . 
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s the war was now inevitable, the gov- 
 Plymouth demanded assistance of the 
ited colonies.- Accordingly, a corn- 
orse and foot from Massachusetts joined 
outh forces at Swanzey, and making a 
assault -which obliged the Indians- to 
ith precipitation,  took possessicui , ef 
[ope, and ravaged the adjacent country. 
be Massachusetts forces marched into 
iganset country, and compelled the in- 
to renew their treaty with the'Engljsh, 
?e to exert themselves to destroy Philip 
dhereuts. In the mean lime the PI3'- 
)rces were sent to deter the Poeas$et 
"om assisting him, but they bad already 
active part. 

ipt. Church of Plymouth colony with 
I was surrounded in a pease field by 
[red Indians, and notwithstanding die 
' of numbers, fought with invincible 
and resolution.- At length he arrived 
ter side, and defended himself behind 
de of stones, till he was removed in a 
Rhode-Island, without the loss of raie 
;n. After refreshing his detachment 
engaged, and killed a nunjber of , the 
Indians -, the remainder retreated with 
id appeared no more in the open coun- 

iler Capt. Church's detachment had 
; army, they received information' that 
d his men were in a swamp at Pocasset, 
3 determined to besiege him. Th« 

Ai's MCAuat of Philip's war, page 1& 
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English army resolutely entered die thicket, but i675 
when they had advanced a few paces, the Indians 
fired upofij them. froQi behind tlie l^ushes, and at 
Cffie discharge killed five, and mortally wounded 
«six or se¥e|i,.of their number. Tins iaduced 
them to turn their attack into a blockade, which 
they j^rmed with an hundred men, hoping that 
'femine would oblige the Indian prince to surrea* 
der. He had the address to baffle thi$ attenq^t > 

.by crowing a river in the night, which the Eng-. 
.lish deempd impassible, and escaped into tl^e 
Nipmuck country. . 

. 9. After the Niimiuck Indians heard of 
Philip's ajrrival in th^ir country, thqy fired upon 
and mortally wounded Capt. Hutchinson, who 
was sent to negociate with them, killed eight of 
his men, and obl^d the rest to retreat with 
precipitation; Phihp who was reinforced, pur- 
sued and drove a large number of these Indians 
into ^ house^ which the Iiidisuis endoavoured 
to set on fire, byt they were providentially pre- 
vented by a shower of rain. At length they 
were relieved by major Willard, who engaged 
the Indians with ^ small party, killed eighty, 
and forced Philip and his army to retreat.* 

10. Th^ Indians in the several colonies were 
now roused to arijis, and in this and part of the 
following year, their progress was marked with 
murder, fire, and desolation. Besides destroy- 
ing a large number of the English, they laid the 
■towns of Mendon, Groton, and Warwick in 
ashes ; burnt most of the houses in Deerfield, 1676 i 
half the to^yn of Medfi>eld^ aijd a large number * 

* Mather, book vi2. p. 47. 
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t>t buffings th'Rdwfeotk, ProvJdfcttot, «d sev- 

11. Oh the dfter 11al», 4*1^ riiittifedW tif 
Ittdtahs wre -desfrc^^c'd by 1the colbHafete' j *fj*- 
ticuiarijr when Phifip and Hi4 ^ftiyreiaPettlM into 
thfe Nattafgahsrt couhtiy, 4fee E Aglisli pu*;^^ 
theik ai!id attdelc«i « Tdrt '\v?Adh «hfe faaisifis 
deemed "5m|Jtiegnable. ^Tht Ibrt if«^9 biiirrit, *!« 
fortificafen$ levelted; seven ^hmtdred In3f&h 
warriors perished ih tbe axitleJn-, ^d thiee htari- 
dred Wart ions ified bF -fteif wfiifrids', fcreildfe la 

. vast number of defenceless; 61d iften^ w^frictt, 
and childiiKn, who kaJl tepsftred ^td the fort for 
refuge. The Engffeh fcad'*ik'C^pt»^ns and 
eighty-ifivfe men kittedi and aft htindred and ^Bftjr 
men woutttJed.* 

12. The Victdfy dSipl^ssed thfe spirits bf tifc 
1676 Iiidiahs, affid the lo^ of prorisions in the fetft 

reduced them to. ;gteatdStpe»5. They:h6we?ver 
- cbtitiDtied theJr ^rage dSe^pre«iajti8fB, knd kept 
the country in eohAmal ^Hn ^ni terror. It fe 
reported that in order tb * gfeiin the asiistaince 6f 
the Moha^vks; PhHip itmeavourcd to irritate 
them against th6 colonistis, by kiffing a riumbdr 
of their ttieti, aftd perstiadiftg their prifice that 
his stojects were miirderipd by tte Engfish. 
One oi* the Indians, wittto he left for dead, re- 
vived, returtied home, «nd related the truth to 
his cotmtrymcii. E^^asj^rStedby thisperfkikAiS 
conduct, the Mohatt^is" engaged tii a^ war agsfinst 
Philip and his people, T^'hich deranged aH their 
measures. " ;• 

' 13. iyfterthis event, the 'arms of the cofe- 
nists were in various instances crowne4 with 

* Mather^ book vii. p. 39. 
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success. One of Philip's allies, the queen of 1575 \ 
Pocassct, on being surprised by the English, 
magnanimously aniniated her men to hold out 
to tfie last extremity ; but they meanly deserted 
her, and she was drowned by endeavouring to 
escape. 

14. As Philip* was the soul of the Indian 
conspiracy, and oa his life or death, war or peace 
depended, it was the grand object of the New- 
England forces to apprehend him. His situa- 
tion was at this time peculiarly distresising. He 
had lost his chief counsellors, his nearest rela- 
tions were made prisoners, and he was obliged 
to . flee; for safety from one swamp to another. 
At length one c^his^ friends whom he had exas* 
perated by killmg;an Indian who presumed to 

. menticHi to him an expedioit for making peace, 
discovered the place where he was concealed. 
Capt. Church, on receiving this intelligence, 

. went with a small party, and found him in a 
swamp near Mount Hof}e. He attempted in 
vain to escape ; one of his men whom he had 
o&nded, and who had deserted to the English, 

. shot fairn through the heart.* 

15. Thus died PhiUp, sachem of the Wam- 
.•panoags, an implacable enemy to the English 

nation. He has been represented as a **bold 
and daring prince, having all the pride, fierce- 
nesSy and cruelty of a savage in his disposition, 
with a mixture of deep cunning and design." 
But that undaunted courage, energy of mind, 
. and love of country which adorned his charac- 
ter, and which have inunortalized monarchs in 

• Church's Histoiy fi»f. QEkiUi^'i W«r. 
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the ch'iii^^ed world, liave bein iirtte' cdebrated 
fai this iiTdiaii prince ; and we have been fed to 
contemplate only his vices, which, destitute of 
the colorings of polished life, appear in their 
ficttive deformity. 

16. *' The death of Philip," says a Ja^ ex- 
cellent author, ** was the s^nal of' coiti|)lete 
victory. The Indians in all the neighbouring 
couiJiti^s now gebeitally submitted to the Eng. 
lish, or Sed,. and incorporated themselves wifli 
distant 3t)d ^^trrnige nationis. > In this sbort bat 
ir€tn^do«s wat, sboot bik hianflrod <£ ^e in- 
iiabltants ^ New^ngFand, i]^oyiiposing its prni- 
tif>al ^streAgth, were either killed in baet%, xir 
ffiUfderdd x>Y the' enemy ; tilrrive or ^diirtdbn 
' to^ns were eritifely destrcqre^;' aiid kboot^'six 



hu^red buUdkigs, diieBsrdwdMiig hduses^ 
Ikitm. X^ addition to these calaemities liie tx^ ' 
tA^ commcted ^n enomvcms debt, ^viiile by ^e 
.Id^ ef their gdbitaiice,.thifiough the rfavages of 
^fe enemy, tfedl- resources. Jw^i-e essentiaSy -di- 

IT* Al^ut tb^ ^ae>he f»drii)d in "^^^ 
began hostilities in Plymbatii cotorajr^thc tbstero 
Indians t^ere iissuiting; tlie iihfhabiiatits of New- 
Haiftpshire and tiie provinte of Maine* The 
fratidulient metJiod^ of tiding with ^the aativ«5, 
and feo^c other injuries^ ^kovc aUpdgcd 'as the 
grounds of the wsr. . " •» 

18. The Indians for sonie time dis^iribted 
their ra^entment, font the insurrection Ax P%- 
mbuth inspired them with /courage, and they 
fipiiead dis«rdss atid desolation in '&eir es^tenmte 

* Holms' AmeiMM kmA, vM.t<v^l|i|i..ij: ;. ;: * 
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TaKages. To describe the eflfects of the war in 1676 
ttie. words of aa eteg£(fit.mthor, " aU the ptenta- 
liofls atPiscataqua, with the whole ea3tcniicoun. 
try, were now tilled with fear and confusion; 
business was su^speiKled, and every man was 
obliged to. proviile for his own and his family's 
safetj':. The. labour of the field was exchanged 
for the duity of the garrison ; and they, who had 
long, lived in peace and security, were upon their 
giiard night and day, subject to continual alarms, 
aod the nK>st&arful apprehensions." ^ 

.19. Notwithstanding a peace was concluded 
witli the natives the following year, they soon 
renew.ed their hostile attacks, which induced the 
government of Massachusetts to send a body of 
iBOops. to- the eastward* They surprised four 
hundred . Indians at Cochecho.in the house of 
major. Waldron. Those, who had previously 
jouiedin concluding the peace, were dismissed; 
and diose who were found aocessaries in the war 
sold fbi\slaves ip foreign parts. In 1 678 a formal 
treaty of peace was setded with the Indian chief 
at Casco, and an end was put to a tedious aiKl 
distressing war, whioh.had sub^sted three years. 

20. While the New:-England forces w^erc 
in die field, the chuixhes firequently observed 
days, of fasting and prayer, for the success of 
thek arms. After peace .was e^ablished, a li- 
centiousness of manners prevailed, which was 
highly alarming to. serious and devout people. 
Hence nxl67i)i the GenecaL Court of Massachu- 
setts . convened a synod tp examine the state of 
religion, and to prevent the incsrease of profimcn 
ness and impiety. 
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21. The sjTiod agreed that there was a gen- 
eral decay of piety and a prevalence of pride, 
intemperance, profaneness, and other vices. — 
They advised, that in order to jwomote a refor- 
tion the clergy should be exhorted to bear the 
strongest testimony against the tiices of the age, 
in their public discourses ; and to maintain a 
strict disciplipe in their churches ; that schools 
should be strictly inspected and supported ; and 
that the magistrates should be vigilant in putting 
the laws in execution. This synod also passed ! 
a vote recognizing and confirming the platform \ 
of church discipline, wliich was agreed upon by. 
the synod of Cambridge, in 1648, desiring that 
the churches might continue stedfast in the or- 
der ** of the gospel, according to what istlierein 
declared agreeable to the word of God." 

22. From the above, aceouut of the distress* 
ing Indian v\^, we learn, iipw dear our auces- 
tors purchased the rich inheritance wliich de- 
scends to us. As an elegant writer observes — 
'* they liad a foe to subdue, whg added to the 
instinct and fierceness of the brutal, creation the 
sagapity of human intdlect. Efforts of despc- . ^ 
rate resolution in penetrating the treachef ous re- I 
cesses of the wilderness were the only means of ' 
preserving the inhabitants from tlie subtile sajr- 
prises and merciless ravages of their enemy. — 
The nature of such a conflict is liardly to be 
realized, in a territory invaded by a civilized 
foe, where tlic regular operations of war afford 
some rule for calculating the times 2fnd degre€;3 

of calamities, and where defeat is not the cer- ' 
tain presage of torture and death. "*- 

* Mlnot's confinufiitioiv af Hmtohinson. 
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CHAPTER X. 

16T9— 169a 

• 

The Government of New-Hambshire separated 
from Massachusetts y and made a Royal ^Pro- 
vince. CffCranfield^s oppressive Government. 
The Colonies etre deprived of their Charters* 
Colonel Dudley appointed President ofNew* 
England. He is superceded by Sir Edmond 
Atwrosy who is appointed (Savemour. His 
arbitrary Proceedings. The Revolution in 
England puts a perwd to the oppression qfthe 
Colonists. A new Charter granted, and Sir^ 
. fniliam Phxps chosen Govemour. 

1. yV HILST the Indian tribes were en- 
deavouring to extirpate the English, eneniies of 
another kind were using every eiFort to deprive 
them of their privileges, by artful and exaggerat- 
ed accounts of their conduct to the government 
of England. 

2. At this period one Mr. Mason, who 1679 
daitkied a right to New-Hampshire from his 
gnmd&thcr, Capt John Mason, endeavoured^ to 
dissolve the umon, which had long subsisted 
between that colony and Massachusetts. He 
was assisted 4n his claim by Edward Randolph^ 

his kinsman, an inveterate enemy to the people 
<^ New-England They succeeded, and a com- 
mission passed the great seal, which separated 
New-Hampshire from the jurisdiction of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

^ 3. By this commission a president and coun- 
cil were appointed by the king for the govern- . 
rnent <rf the proviao^ The people howeyer 
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were allowed to dhdcise in ^i^srt^iiibly, to whom 
the president shoilld fec^fftiirtend enacting laws 
iot establishing their allgariance. order, and de- 
tence, ^id rais^ taxes for the support of sov- 
emment, l^ such a manner as they should, think j 
jproper. All laws were to tie appiwed fey the ' 
president and council^, aha ^tp remain m force 
until the king^s pleasure ^Iflould Be lindwn ; /for 
which purpose,, pey. sRouJid be transmiftod to 
Engkiid by t& first sli^'s.)*^ . r ^ .. ^ i 

1680 "*»• 1ji orcicr to reijbntfle fe . 

people to this change of a^mimsfratibh the kSi^ ' 
nominated for i^p iirst9ouncn,j&ose wHp^W 
sustained the principal oifices, ciVil arid military 
under the colonial government. "Thfe appre- 
hetisioiis that others, who were mfmrc^l to their 
country woiild bfe Substituted, ihdticed iflie'te tb 
accept 'this appdifitriifent ; and aflSii^s Weirie fcoft-^ , 
ducted as nearly as possible, hi 'the 'sitiAe ihan- 
ner as before the kepdratibn, 

5. The people were greatly dis^tis^^d iri 
being deprived Of Jhfe j)Hvil2ge '6f {•hooking 
their own ruleris, and expected an* ifivASioh of 
their property to- folloiv f TllSlr Apf>reherisidnS . \ 
were sodn reaUzed. \n 1 682 Hefti jr OSiififcld, | 
Eisq. was appointed iieutenaht-^6vei-n8tir ^d 
commander in chief of 'Ne^^illuftipslt^e- After 
hisarrivsd^he cihib'itfcdliisarBitrarj^frTfe^^ 
f embving the leading ch^cters fr6m the tou^- 
cil, and substituting sufch is life cbuld i^ndet- 
subservient to hb purposes; by dissolvihg'those 
assemblies which opposed his measures ; by 
assuming, with his council, all the legislative 
/ 

• BeMoitp, »d1. 'u p. ti^. • f Ibid. 
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fu^e4i wJ^P^ requgste4> tQ admihisitei:. the s^pr^* ' 
mqits aQf^r^mi; to tfc lUu^y of^e churpb ot 
?Ri?i9/Crip'^¥ fieflalltii^ pfthe'^t^utes of jipij. 
p^i|9r%t>:.; an4 b^ TO]gnsoning and tre^^^ng 
iv^tn rigorqus sje^ tbpae; who ofippsed hi? 
gpyemiJC^qiC ' . ' 

6.- 4.t Ippgth, the goyernour being ^is^p* 

obtained the coUectorship oi Barbaooes. -m^^^ 
fe?t i»F totjjr govemptM; ?wq?e^e^ ai his :^e: 











represehtativj^s* xelDi^ir^ t^ef W^ 3 3f?creb 
y^g^ issued % tli^' higK cpuri of cjiahcery; 
iS?M % g^>i5^P.B^*^na company, W li^M 

8L King Ch^ijb^ IJ. gipd sopp afti^^ the cp^ 
Ipjjy of Mass2LchijsetJ^^ was deprived pr\t3 char* 
ter, tJpon the accession of James XL a eoair 



* Belknap, vol i. p- 329. , t i^ Ji- ^ 
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misskm was issued for a predbd^it 9iid council^ 
as a temporary government fen* Mainadiusetts, 
Kew-Hampsmre, Maine, aqd Narragmiset. 
The counsellors were nominated by the king ; 
«id no house of representatives was xnei^oned 
m tiie commission* Col. Dudley, a native of 
Massachusetts, was appcuntcd president ; and 
in order to conciliate the minds of the pec^teio 
the introduction of a govemour-general, the 
eourts were continued en their former phin ; 
trials were by juries as usual ; and in general 
theformer laws and e^biished ct»toms were 
observed' 
(05 ' 9. After Colonel, Dudley had enjoyed his 
new office about nine m<xiths, Sir Edmond An- 
dro5, who had been govemour of New-York^ 
arrived in Boston, being . appointed, durion; 

Jleasure^ captain-general and vice-admiral df ^ 
lassaclnisetts, New-Hampshire, Maine, Piy^ 
mouth, Rhode-Island, Connecticut, and Pema- 

Suid- He and his council were vesteii widi the 
^gislative and executii^e powers. Though he i 
began Ms administration with, high professions , J 
of regard for the public welfare, he socm ex* I 
hibited his arbitrary principles, and enriched ' 
himself and bis party, by the most daring vio^ 
ktions of the rights of the people.* 

10. Notwithstanding the assembly of Rhode- 
iidand had passed an act,* formally surrenderin; 
&eir charter to the king, and had transmitte 
an humble address to his majesty, they gained 
tio advantage by their submissive conduct. 
Andrqs, in compliance with his wders, dis-^ 

fit. i. f . 
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^e^hsaarsoyfP^o^^ s»i<i ^pracd' t3^ a4- 1687 

ii. ^1?|)e ^^Qivpfig ye^ he came to Hart- 
ftV^WJh a,.^U);^d7 (^ iropfs, )?hite the as- 

W^,4fcteffid ^ -g^v^meot .feolved It \s 

«^?e^^»fi9y^H^ T.#* ^a^^tse** with 
W^figy Ifee dii^t p«^ fid .%dshm , <rf the 
m^mafs in^e^g,t§e q9wiiy ; and their ex 
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9ftt^r Has taught ^-qd |aid upm (J^ table^ 
i^vbere tbe j^y^mbly w^r^ setting. The candles: 
1^^ $aa<toily .CT^tiiigmshed and mstantly re-^ 
tei^p. rCapt. ^flf^swQrth earned off the? 
cHast^, ^apya -aeci^ted it in a JbcJlow' tr^e. The 

ie<i)^.lF% )?fa^^^ W the pa. 

tovt.QouldxMot »be tbaina- JSir £dmond how* 
eyi^r ^u^j^d flje .gQvf f nmept j. ^d hajiring dis-' 

omcers.t ' 

13. |^lj4fl(jppj^ t^ $j>pt^s§Kms which 168f 

Ae j:p¥ntry s^ ,V^4^^ bis' administration. 
j^j^ss jn^j^sf!^ lib^rjy of conscience 
fii|gpgii ja^ e^OTbit^nt 'ta^es demanded* 
[vjje cn^J^r being i^aca^^d^ ti^ T?ii^x^y of titles 
\p ^gsl%s ^1p^ ; .fcad tliose who had long^ 
^tjv^e^ tbe^u" mr^l ;\jr^|:e obliged to give ,ex:: 
tr^yagajfit^eis fpr ^ew jpatents, Qr^jirrijts of intru^' 
^on !iif^5e'liipyg]frt a^ Isirids^ disjposed of to \ 

9t|>ei:s. ' To d^teV the peiyte fi^qni consulting | 
toget|i?r.ahd ?^^^ ^^drej^s, t^wxi-a^^tl^ 

* Reiroltttum in Kew-Enriaai I^mMM. 
. , , _ -.^ # . 

12 ^ 
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were prohibited, except one in a year, fer die 
choice of town officers. Being - apprehensive 
that complaints would be transmitted to Eng- 
land, the govemouf forbade any persori toleave . 
the country without his express pertrussion/ 
But notwithstanding aM his vigilance and that of * 
his emissaiies and guards, Dn Increase MaSht^i^ 
«ailed to England, aniil^rtsentedthe complaiBts 
of the people to the king/ but not being aWe to* 
obtain redress, he waited the event of die ex- 
pected revolution.* 
£89 13. The followiiiff year the re^brt'tKat die 
prince df Orange had landed in England, 
reached Bostbn, ajid difiused universal joy. 
The govemour imprisoned the person who" 
b:*Dught the princess declaration, and published 
a proclamation commanding all persons to pre-^ 
pare to qppose an invasion trbm Holland. 
Though the former ma]^strates and leading men 
secretly wished atid fervently prayed for the' 
jHince's success, they determined quietly to 
waitthe event 

14 The body of the people were however 
too impatient to be restrained by prudential con- 
siderations. . They assembled in arms, «id im. 
prisoned the governour, and about fifty of the, 
most obnoxious of his associates. The people 
of Massachusetts re-assumed their charter gov-- 
cmment. Andros and his CMdjiitors were sent' 
<Q Ei^land, to be disposed oif according to the 
king'^ pleasure. But as the charges exhibited 
against theni were not signed by tlv^ colonial^ 
sigents, they were dismissf:a, and the tyrant of 
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nmarof Virgmku^ 

tS* The petekMKre soon reUeved from all ^^ 
w^easijon of dbnger fr<»ii their precipitate con-, 
met^ by &einteUigei|ce that WuUam and Marf 
kud' hita dedsred king and queen df England. 
They were soon aft^ prodaimed in Boston^ 
y^&i uncdRimm. ceremony, and with demon- 
irtrations of the $incei^t joy* 
^ 16. Aifterthe inhsdbi^uiis of Connecticut and 
Bhode-X^ind were infdrmedof the change of 
alBm*s in Masaadhuaette, they resumed their an- 
ckiit diaater and form of government. But as 
Kew«Hamp9hire 'was Idt by the rerdLutibn in 
ttR unsettled state^ a conventicm was caitlsd, in 
wMch it was determined to re-annex itself to 
Massachusetts. This union, however, was of 
riiort contdnuance. In 1692, Samuel Allen, af- 
ter pureliasin^ of Mason's heirs the lands (^ 
New-Hampshire, obtdned a commission for the' 
§Dvenunent of this colcxiy . f 
. 17* After the revolution in England, the 169] 
general court of Massachusetts dispatched two 
of their members toioin with Sir Henry Adi- 
urst and Mr. Mather m soliciting the restoration 
of thek charter. But as the king, from die fir^ 
application, exhibited his determined resolution 
to have the appointment of the governour and 
sdl other officers vested in the crown, their so* 
ficitations were ineffectual.} . "^ 

18. They succeeded however in ot^ming 
a new charter, by which the colony of Ply. 
mouth, the province o£ Maine, and tne country 

. « Minot, vol. I. p. J4 itumm^ 



latter were joined to Massaebiilgftl^.aqi^. i^Ji^ 

the g9v«ni»ur, jiwteiw^gQViswe^r, %Mi^t«)r» 

control of the milit«}, ,aiid» >wiJJ^ :4be ^J^ id 

S» ommoH, <&& Q^miii^aKi .^ ithe oiSifper^ l)e* 

iongjipg.to ^ cwi?t6.i;^i\i|tW^.* ^ JMlii^ a 

iipoa til Iawikiai24.^0^tk»v (iOHcle; i^y j^ .^!»cil 
mid lioufie of fff&pr^mt\\^,; rMujl e^m ttbosd 
]aiw;s fWfaich . Jbe fiwi(A«md. wece :wt^f<^4 IQ. m.-i 
jfiction by jOie king within «ie t«i»3i rtf-tlwee 
y^afB ^om ^hm Jp^trng^ 31ie pom^ of pliant. 
iBg,a<te(Ait^ai«rifts Mm pipvii^^g wjSkh y!mai^3m> 
wsted in likt igoroi^Kir tnd . c^unfiii. tBut 

ed in these respects, -^il^eirtir/iifi^ap^aieoo^f J^k^j^ 

granted ill 1^1 AeBir;«lMt^4* 
692 'fiCu .Wifaenihe cl^fftorlsftdf^^ 

Ae ikii^ being ;piM5od :jto. com|diiOQ»lv the Mas^ 
sadbio^tiB jeg^tSy £ar ibCfjKrst txsie^ .wiiyb jAe 

* Under the old chftrter all the maffistrates aiKl officers of 
itate were chosen anmialiy w the genekyH asseiahly. -Stt 

t " The dmerence between ,t;^e.<>ldc^hart^^9n4nei^,i,CQP^^ 
ed VI |n express authority for. ezercUrngfrowefswhic^VkdWes 
|A 4QiittJKat4i«B: Mm msppmtd oeceiiMy lmi(]Scition. Jtifm 
mfeithf ^rv|^ge.o/' a UoMSt. of 9«pc9ei)tatjxes .«• ra^bnn^ qf 
tne legislature, uie K \ viig: m t«gk6« and erecling courts for ihb' 
t^i4^^oa^itelciihu^s/aml th^i^dba^ 
adnunistxttdon^ on inteiiiate e«tatci» wluch was expressly given 
I to the ^gqffrttMUftmA .c^iuii:^*** SiC^MlM^A Mt^taAMl sf 
HulohinMia. 'r. „ ^ 
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choice of tbeir govemour, they agreed to elect ifi^92 
Sir William Pnips, who, with Rev. Increase 
Mather, arrived in Boston the 15th of May. — ^ 
The general court aj^inted a day of thanks-*' 
givi^ for thdr safe arrival and for the settle* 
ment of the j^rovinoe. 

2 L The first act of the Massachusetts legis-. 
lature, after the arrival of their charter, contain- 
(&d the following clause : ^^ No aid> tax, toll- 
age, assessment, custom, loan, benevolence, or 
imposition whatsoever, . shall be laid, assessed, 
imposed, or levelled on any^ of Us majesty's sub- 
ject^ or their estates, on any pretence whatever, 
but by the act and consent of the govemour,' 
eomlcO, and representatives of the people, as- 
sembled in general court. ^ 

22.. At the time when tibe cohmy of Massa- 
diusetts received dieir new charter, seventy- 
two years had elapsed since die first settlemenl 
0t Plymouth. Dtiiing this p^od tine cdonies 
oa^yed the privilege of choosing their - own ru^ 
lers^ and enacting thei^ otim laws. They had 
established excellent regulations lor ^ promo- 
moticm of learning and rel^k>h. They had e» 
hibited great courage in & Indian wars, and 
their eff:^ to repel their savage ' enemies were 
crowned with success. 

25. After forty . years from the first settle* . 
ment, the greatest part of the early emigrants 
liaad terminated their earthly existence.* They 
liad however the satisfectton of surviving until 
they beheld the fhiits of their assiduous labours 
im the iiK^rease of the settlements and multi^Ucs^ 

* fivtchinson^ Ydl. i. ^ 2Sft; 
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Voii of the churches. " Iii 1(1^3^ ^e fii:^t t^xen- 
ty t|^JU^nfl $ouls, who cam^ oyer fropi^ ^^S" 
laud, had settled tiuiiy-s>ix churdh^s. In 1650 
tbiqr^ ^er^e fqrty churches ip 1JQW-Eij^lv^\d, 
Tv^hich c<H^u>ed seven tHausa(nd ^eye^ ^iij^^g 
and fifty communicants.* 




Efl«i^^5Kl.'.* I^lii? may l^e o)v^ng. tp, ttie #^1^^ 
^ the^r education, 9f their qiyU ?sd^C^iQ\W \ 
sentiiaents, a»d the common 'cause iawild^^ i 
%jy were cf»gaged. "fhe le^yig tout^. ^ 

ty. tf^jtle resjqlutipn, anjl per^vefjpe ^- 
W»«?» t? encounter jjeuls ^^ .!w»&S9>| », -^ 





^WpsQf C^fyo-. ^rgdfojpd^ WiR%<$» H^3??«»> 
Eaton, and other worthies^ ^o were ^le^^jljlgj 

j^f the chf i^tjag ^uf;§ ^d graces. 

^e\Y-Ei^fejn4 . at j% ^st ^tieifieut y^ere' Cfsjet 
^f^# for their abiii'^c^ an^ lq«n|jig, ^n^ uOiik 
%y #vo|ed th^r taJe|>ts fo.fif qgaqtijig t^cau^ 



,, - SfVd^aih, flfey \vei-fe ^tHi^^ in the Jfcr- 
' . fiSrtnimce 6f afl flie jwivJite Slid piitiJic >ctutles h 

eiitfoiris. We n^ay frtehtifito Cottoi^* H©6feer^ 
' fii^^ehpAft art^ Eiidt, S*Ro't^i* »i «te fifk clasi 

gfi^oftg tfie tc/Recf ion of piais oSfl leli-rted di. 
r '^ncfe wfto ilfetmifeitiia tlife efittfches ik 5^e«v- 

. 27. A mojdem British author, in apfeaffe^i^ 
8f 'tKt Wst iietffft-s of Nevi'^Ehgiaia, 1ms j»stly 
0wefi%d, *' tftit tlie .v!ct6ries thdr obtaTriM 

r ifiet \vHh' nptift tWdfr atrivid m ATtiesrica, hav* 
i^fea tfieii- ?5h!aradifr tb a leVel with that of 't*fe 

9 

t3tiVe^pi:cii|>fc i-etifcfrfltd inMstory, in the estima- 
tion of teietv, Avho can cojtsicfer-fecfe <fi vested 
bf tMt splehdbiir Hvhicli fime, pldce tod cir» 
eumstail(*s aJ^c apf to bestow ijpdh th^, and 

' WotnWHic^ fiiey tJeiive. their lusfe^e tiith tlie 

J generality of riihffiihii."** 
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CHAPTER XI. 

16€8— -1692. 

If^rwithihe MUtem 'IMihns rhi&AieH. 'Sx.- 




Ofthe 'supphsM'Pnhchcraft'in JfewiEAghrui, 

' 1. Jr Rt;Vle>USLY to the reV^txoh m 168$ 
^gbVerhmeht ^hich wis r*^lated in the -fore^itig 

• Mr. John Cbttdn ^rayTjtyfed |he patijtircliof New-England $ 
J^e WAS distipgdrshcd J{br'the"sweetnes8 of "fiis tem^ ; fer lii»> 
Iff^at abiiiiiest tirbfouird feaMui%, 'ahd emiHent ^rety^ M^srs. 
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1688 ch^ptar, a fresh Indl^ war broke out on the 
frontiers of New-England. As a pretence for 
• commenchig hostilities, the natives difurged the 
£nglish wim refusing to pay the tribute jst^>ti- 
lated in the treaty of ]L678, with interrupting 
their fishery in Saco river, with defrauding them 
in trade, and granting their lands without their 
consent. 

2. Their resentment was enflamed by the 
Baron de Castine^ a , Frenchman, who resided 
with the Indians at Penobscot, and had acquired 
great ascends^y over their niinda He com- i 
plained diat the colonists had run a line which 
included his plantation, and that they had pluB* 
dered his house and fort of goods and imple- 
ments of war. By these complaints he excited 
the Indians to revenge their mutual injuries. 
They began hostilities by killing a numb^ cf 
the inhabitants of North Yarmouth.* 

3. Instigated bjL.an inextinguishable thirst 
for revenge, they determined to retaliate the 
seizure of the four hundred Indians at the house 
of major Waldron, which took place in 1676. 
The major then commanded at Cocheco, ^ ^ 
frontier fort of great importance. Mesandoit, 
a sachem, who was hospitably todged at his 
gsurison during night, opened the gates to a 
large number of Indians, who lay in ambush. 
They rushed in, barbarously murdered the 
major and twenty -two othws, burned several 
houses, and took twenty-nine capdvcS|^ who 
were sold to the French in Canada, t 

4. In order to check the depredation of the 
savaged, the Massachusetts and rlvmouth forces - 
proceeded to the eastward^ settled ^ garrisons at 

*Bdki»9i»Tdl.i.p. Sil. t Belknap. 
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tjonvenknt pteces, and had some skirniishcs with 
the natives at Casco Bay, and Bkiie Point • The 
Indians did much mischief -by their flying par- 
ties, but no important action ^as performed on 
cither jside during the remaintieriDf the year. 

5. As the ^French had instigated the Indians iggo 
to commtoce and continue Ae nvar, the colons 

ists were induced to attack them at their setde- 
tnents in Nova-Scolia and Canada. They ex- 
ttted diemselves to the utmost to raise forces, 
and gave the .command lo Sir WiHiam Phips. 
The first of these expedilac«is was crooned with 
success : Port Royal, being in no '^condition to 
support a siege, soon surrendered. , The people 
w^re hence encouraged to prosecute their de- 
sign against Canada, -and equiped ah armament 
in some degree equaS to the service. Biit the 
arriyal of the/fleet at Quebec being retarded till 
the season was &r advanced, and the troops be- 
.4rig sickly and discouraged, they were wllged 
to abiiidon the enterprise^ . ^ * 

6. Thfe inhabitants of New-England were 
greatly dispiWted by this disappointment The 
equipment »of the feet and atniy" occasioned a 
great expenap, v^rhich &ey were Ettfc able to 
'supjiort , and a thousand men perished in the 
expedition. It was happy for the country that 
the Indians at &is time voluntarily came in, on 
the 29tli oir November, and proposed a suspem ^ 
•sion of arms i and a truce ^vas agreed upon till 
"the fcrilowing May ; in consequence of which 
•peace was preserved during the winter. But 
after the renewal of liostilities they burnt tl^^ 
town of York, killed fifty of the people, and cs^r i 
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ried one hundred into captivity.^ They ccnw 
tuiued their savage depredation^ until 1693» 
when a peace was concluded with them at §oxt 
Pemaquid. 

7. Whilst the Indians were laying waste the 
frontiers of New-Eng^and, a new species of dis» 
tresS) originating from sup|>osed witchcrafr, fi^ 
led the minds ;of the people with gloom and.hcMv 
rour. The prevailing credulity of the age, the 
strength of prejudice;, the fiiroe of imagination^ 
operatii^ .on mindsnot eufficientiy enlighteneti 
by reason and philosopi^r^ all conspired to pr<v 
duce this ia^ delusion. 

8. In tfee year 1^92, a daughter and neice of 
Mr. Farris, anir^st^ of SaJem, one jiine and the 
other eleven years of Jige^ were seiaed with sin- 
gular and . unaocountfcbk .complaii^. A con^ 
puliation of physicians wascalled^ one of w]]psa 
wa^ of opinion that they were bewitched* Ao 
Indian won^siiiy who rei^ded withMn Paprrifly hd4 
Recourse to some experiments^ whi^h she pre^ 
tended were used in her own country, in c^er 
to discover the witch. The children bemg m* 
formed of this eircumsfeaipce> accused the Indian 
woman of pinclwg, prickings and topnepting 
thena in various ways. Tlis first ii|s1^9Q$ wai^ 
th^ occasion of sev^mt private is^ in Mr.. Par« 
yis' hpuse, and a numbjerof others woe objorv* 
M in the coldny.f 

9. The attehtiw and epnipsts^ipn which tl)f 
children excited^ probably induced them a»d al- 
lured others to continue their imposture^ The 
number of complain^ts .who pretended to be 

* Hui^ohifuiooi roL I p. 200ii • t 2^^* "^^^ u. p. 25,* 
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* - • 
^iied wkh sim3ar disordersy contmually in- 

^re^cd; and they acciised certain persons of 

being the authors of their sufferings. As the 

Most' effects^ way to prevent aa accusation was 

*o^ become 'an accuser,, the number both of the 

afflicted and accused was continually increasing'. 

10. The accused ingeherarpersisted in as- 

^TtiAg thcfir ifmiicence* Some, nowever, were 

%idu<ld to confess l%eir guilt, being wanr^ly im* 

pcRrtaned by their friend to embrace this expe^ 

^dit, as the only pdssible way to save their 

Jives. The cbn&ssion of witchcraft increased 

Ae mimber tif the sui^ccted j iac associates 

were always pretended' by die party confessing'. 

These pretended . assciciates were . immediate^ 

■sent for, es&amtned^ and generally cbminitted t6 

' 11. Though the mifeber of prisoners had- 
•beejn augmenting froin February to Jfune^^ yet 
none of Ibem had as yet beca Iwrought to trial* 
'8o0n after 'the arrival of the charter in 1692^ 
commissioners of oyferdnd terminer were apl 
iKnntied for tfias purpose* At the first trial there 
^wte no colonial tioi: provincid kw in force a- 
^iniit wHehcraft. Butl^efore the adjournment 
of the general court, the old colony law, which 169; 
' ttiikejs witcheraft a capital offence^ was revived 
and adopted by the whole province. 

12. In this distressing period nineteen per- 
sons w^re executed, one pressed to death, and ' 
eight more c(Midemned. Among those who 
wet^ executed was Mr. Burroughs, formerly 
minister at Salem^ vtrho left his people upon some 

* Hatchixiaoii9.ToL ii. ^ 30. Rale»|i. 26. 
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;692 difl^iK^e in religious sentiments. Those wh^ 
suffered death asserted their innocence in the 
strongest terms; Yet this circumstance was in- 
sufficient to open, the ^e&of thk people ; and 
their fury augmented in prcuM^rtioii. as the glooni 
ofiinaginatioaincrea.ed.* 

1S« The afiairs of Massachusetts nvere now 
in such a wretched mtuaticm tlpat no man was i 
sore of his life and fortune for an hour. An ^ 
universal constemati<xi. prevailed* Somechaig- \ 
ed themselves with witchcraft, in order to pre- ^ 
vent accusation and escape death i some aban* 
doned the province, and others were preparing 

to follow their example^f 

14. in this scene of perplexity and distress, 
those who were accused of witchcraft were gen* 
erally of the lowest orda- in society » At length 
the pretenckd su&rers had the audacity to ac- 
cuse several persons of superiour rank and char* 
acter. The authority then began to be less cre<i^ 
dulous ; prisoners were liberated ; those who 
had received sentence of death were reprieved, . 
and afterwards pardoned* By degrees toe whole ^ 
country became sensible of their mistake,, and a J 
majority of the actors in this tragedy, expressed \ 
sincere repentance of their conduct. 
693 ^15. whilst a review of die conduct of the 
inhabitants of New- England at this distressing 
period, induces us to accuse them of credulity 
and superstition^ we ought to soften the asperity 
of our censure by remembering that they Xvere 
led into this delusion by the opinion of the great* 
est civUians and divines in Europe. A similar 

* See Dr. Cotton Mather's wonders- of th« umsibk worl<3^ 

tHale»p.33. CiOef. 
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©pinion respecting' witchcraft was at the sam^ 
time prevalent in Gre&t-Britain. Tliie law, by 
which witchen jve^^ condemncji, was copied 
from the English stetutes, and the practice of 
courts in New^England, was regulated by pre-* 
oedehts established in the parent country. These 
rtatutes contmued in force in England some 
time in the reign of George II* when it was 
enacted, *' diat no prosecution should in future 
be carried on against any person for conjuration^ 
witchcraft:^ sorcery, or enchantment*,"* 



CHAPTER XXL 
16941^1713. 

iJr JFUltam Pkips recalled.. His Death and 
Character. War with the Indians renewed. 
Peace concluded. The Earl ofBellamont ap- 
pointed Qovemour. His arrival at Boston* . 
IKs death at New- York. Yale College found- ^ 

- ed. Diidleu appointed Gavernour. Indian ^^'^^ 
War. deduction of Port Boy aL Umuccess^ 
Jill ExpediiiorK against Canadix. Peace con*, 
eluded with the French and Indians., 

1. JL H£ N<w-En^and colgnies had &t 
s^out a year been relieved from thecalamitiee of 
war, Ijut the' iftterfering claims of tb$ English! 
and French would not permit the swbrd to be 
long sheathed* In 1692, die Sieur de VtUiea, 
was in command alt Pt;iiobscQt, and with ther 
assistance of Thury, the religious missionaxy 
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from the French nation,, persuaded the easteni 
Vidians to. break their treaty, and prepare for 
hostilities. 

2. . Wliilst the war with the Indians was im- 
pending, the people became dissatisfied with the 
government, and transmitted complaints to the 
king, against Sir William Phips^ He and l&s 
accusers were cited to repair to Whitehall, and 
having obtained a recommendation front the \ 

gmeral assembly, he embarked for England* \ 
ut before his cause could be heard,, he was. ' 
suddenly seized with a malignant fever, of which, 
he died in 1695, at the age of forty-five years. 

3. Sir William Phips was borti of poc«r and 
obscure parents, \si the eastern- part of New- 
JEngland.' Hb education had furnished him? 
with few advantages for literary improvement \, 
but he had passed through a variety of scenes in- 
active life.. His first empro3nment was that bf 
keeping sheep ;. he was next a ship carpenter^ 
and afterwarcb a seaman* Having amassed a 
considerable fortune l^ ^covering a Spanisli 
irreck near Port de la rlatc,. he was intrcJluced 1 
to men of rank and fortune^ and rose to distinc- j 
lion.. Though he did not possess the reputation 

of being a deep politician, he was a man of great 
industry, enterprise, and firmness, attentive to> 
the duties of rel^^ibn, and studious to promote 
{Hety and virtue ki others.* 
.694 4» After Sir William Fhips left ihe province,, 
flie aiKhori^ devolved upon lieutenant-^ovcr- 
nour StoughtCMti. Previously to his entenng oa 
his administration, the country was again invoK 
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v©d in the calamitie3 of war. The Sieur Villien^ 
with a body of two hundred and fifty Indians, 
collected from the tribes of St. John, renobscot^ 
and Norridgwo^, marched against the people oi» 
Oyster river^ m New^Hampshire, killed and 
captivated about an hundred persons, and bura^ 
id twenty houses^ of which five were garrisons.. 

5. During the remainder of this and the* 
subsequent winter^ the Indians continued to rav^ 
age the fi-ontkrs* In 1696, they, in conjunction 
with the French, topi and demolished Pemaquid' 
fort ;^ smd exulting m their success^ threatened 
to iavolve the country ui ruin and desolation. 

d. This year a fleet sailed fretn France to 1^9 
Newfoundland ^ expecting to be joined by an 
army from Cana(]b^ m order to assault Boston^ 
and rava^ the coast to Fascataqua ;, but the 
season being far advanced^, and their ' provisions 
Bcan^) the French were obliged to relinquisir 
their design of invading the country.. After the 
peace of Ryswick took {dace, tfte govemour of' 
Canada informed the Indians that He could no^ 
l<Higer support their cause, and advised'them tp« 
bury the hatchet, and restore their prisoners. 
Th^ induced them to enter into a treaty at- 
Casco,. by which they submitted to the British- 
governments 

7. After the war in Europe was terminated, jgSl 
the king appointed the eari^ of Belhmont gover- 
pour of New- York, Massachusetts, and New- 
Hampshire. The earl arrived in Boston, May 
26, 1699, and xn the same year held two sessio^ 
of the general court. The politeness and afl&- 

* Oil AcMiiit of iaad^ «Dd «t the mmitii of a river of the ttthie 
> 4fidrt»llK»fM0lB0«ai4liy,,il»ttl»di|llil»<^ 
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586 bility of his behaviour, his ajtenfion to the habits 
aud maiiaers of the colonics, and his respeetful 
, attendance upon the congregational lectures, con- 
ciliated the minds <pf the people, who treated him. 
with the utmost deference. His death, which 
took place at. ISfew- York, March 18th, the fol-' 
lowing year, was greatly regretted by the people 
in his several goverumei^ts. * 

8^ The inhabitants of New-England were' 
solicitous to use those intervals wh^h they were 
XK>t engaged in war with the natives, in pronlot. 
ing the means of ins^uction. In 1699 the Hon. 
William Stoughton,. lieutanant-governour of th6 
province of Massachusetts, erected a building 
for the accommodation of the studfents at the uili- 
versitv of Cambridge. It was called " Stbugh- 
ton Hall" after big name, and ^rved.to pcipet- 
uate his memory. 

9. The design of founding a college m' Con- 
necticut, was first concerted by several rei^ect- 
able and' pious ministers of that colony, >vjtK a . 
priitiary view' to the education of youth for the 
ministry. Ten of the principal clergymen, upon 
being nominated to stand as trustees in order to 
establish tMs institution, conveq^ed at New- Ha- 
ven in 1700, accepted the charge, aijid founded 
a college; at JCilling worth.. The following year 
ihey obtained a charter from the general ass^ih- 
bly. of Connecticut, and a grant of money i<yt 
tiic encouragement of thi^ ififaht seniinary.f 

IX).. The coU^e was removed to Saybrook. 
in 1707,- where it continued till 1716, when it* 
was permanently fixed at New-ilaven ; dnd th^' 

t iiolim? Lift of preMd9AiS^f, jp. did,' 
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fellowing year a large and commodious building 
was .CTected for the reception of the students* 
At the first commencement, which \v^s held at 
KeW'Haven in 1718, it was tailed Yale College^ 
in commemoration of govefnour Yale's great 
generosity, who had been one of its most liberal 
Dcnefactors.^ 

W. The infiabitants^ of Connecticut paii£ 
great attentiba to the religious as weH as the lit^ 
erary state of the colony^ In 1708 a svnoS waS' 
convened at Saybrook, composed of the minis* 
ters and^ delegates from the churches of Hartford,^ 
New-Haven, Fairfield, and New Jibndon, witR. 
two or more messengers from a convention of 
the. churches in each county. This synod drew 
up the fOTm of church government and disci- 
pline, which is styled the Saybrook platform ;- , 
and which became the established constitutioo. 
erf the Connecticut churches* 

ISl This year, queen Annc> who succeeded 1705? 
king William, appointed Joseph Dudlej, esq. 
govemour of Massachusetts and New-namp- 
shire. In conformity to his instructions, he re- 
quired the fixing of a permanent salary for him* 
self and his successors. But the tendericy of 
this measure to establish the controul pf the crown 
over the proceedings of the legislature, was' so 
well understood, and met with such a spirited 
oj^psition, both from the council and house of 
representatives, that after a long contest the gov* 
cmour was obliged to relinquish the object.* 

13. The savage tribes, instigated and assist- 
ed ^as usual by the French, were preparing for 

* Miaot»Toiip;59. 
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1703 hostilities when govemour Dadlejr began his.' 
administration^ In order to averty if possible^ 
the calamity of a fresh war, the govemour held^ 
a conference with delegates from the Indian 
tribesy and though they gave the strongest asr- 
suranccs of their pacific disposition, a 'body <£ 
French and Indijans soon after attacked all ti« 
settlements from Casco to Wells ; killed "and 
took about an hundred artd thhty persons, and. t 
burned many buildings. At 'dlis distfes^g; \ 
period, the wom[en and children rfepaired ±tmb ^ 
garrison, the men went armed to labour, an'd 
posted sentinels in the fields, afnd the ti^fe 
ffontier country, from Deerfield to* CaSco, trak 
kept m ccHitinual terrour by smd! parties of fte* , 
ienemy.* * ' 

14. In iPfebruary 1704?, the Indians ftiad^ 4 
ffescent upon Deerfield, a rertiote setflement "Ofi 
Connecticut river. After putting fottf of th6 
inhabitants to death, and taking about an "hun- 
dred captive, they departed,, tea^g' a cc)nsider- i 
able number of tifxe buildiiigs ill flkme^. They " j 
conducted the prisoners to Canada where Vaui j 
dreuil, the Trench gtivemour,, treated the A | 
with great humanity^ 

1704 1S» The colonies raised forces 't6 ftpA thteit | 
savage attacks, and the chief comfmand was gi'v; ^ 
en to CbU Church, who had rendered him^seff 
famous by his exploits in Philip^s war. By gov^ ^ 
ernour Dudley's order, he led his army to the ] 
eastern shores; At Pascataqua he was jbifted bj^ 

a body of men, under Major Hilton who did 
him eminent service. The English army de- 



•'Bielknap. Bwikallow*fl^Hist. of Uie Wars of New-Engbnd. 
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'Stroyed the towns of Minas and Chiegntito, and . 
did considerable damage to thp French and In* 
dians. at Penobscot and, Passamaquoddy . * 1705 

lis,. The.governour at this period deputed 
several gentlemen to Caoada, for the exchange 
of prisoners. They returned with, a number 
of the iahabitants of Peerfield, and ^ther cap 
tives. The French gbvempur s^it a commis- 
sioner to Boston with proposals for a neutrality.; 
^though ^ovemour Dudley was unwilling to ac- 
,cede.to his plan 5 yet by prcrtracting the negoci- 
,^tion» the frontiers were preserved tokxably 
^uiet during the remaia(fcr of this year- 

17-» In April, the Indians killed eight, and 1706 
wounded two people, near Oyster river. The 
(gajrrison wa3..near, but not a man in it The 
women however seeing , nothing but death be- 
|br^ thein^put pn. hati^, loosened their hair, and 
£red so ^^Iy«. that thiB; enemy apprehending 
the. people were alarmadi^ fled without burning 
for even plundering the hou^e they had attack- 
ed, f 

la. The, following y^ the colonists made 1707 
«n attesGipt s^ainsd; Fort Rqyal i but from a dis- 
j^reemei^t jumgng the officers, and a nusappre- 
hension of tl^e state of the fort and gai^rison^ 
|hey wore nn^uceeiB^f^L In the mew time the 
In^an^ f^ontiqued their distrucdve depreda- 
dationsu . In 1708 they pdietcs^ted into Massa- 
4clu^sQt^ burned part of tlie^ town of Haverhill^ 
Jkillpd a^boi^t m hundred of the inlubitantfi^ an4 
too^. a Jl^ge nyniiber cf prisoners. 

* * / 

* Church's History of the Xndian Wai^ ip. IMK^ 
t BdkDftp, yol. 2| pi ai9< 
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1710 1^* This year the territory of Acadie^ wa* 
subdued by the surrender of Port Royal. Coi 
Vetch was apptiiated goveniour, and its name 
was changed to Annapolis; in honour of .queen 
Anne. This success encouraged the colonists 
to attempt the reduction of Quebec. Generd 
Nicholson sailed to England to solicit assistance 
for this parposM^i and ius ^application was suc- 
cessful, f 

1.71 1 20. The comtJmed army of British and A* 
mericans, engaged in this enterprize, anKninted 
to about 6500 men. The ffcet sailed from Bos-^ 
ton on the 30th of July, imd the English and 
Americans entertained the most sanguine hopes 
. tof success. These were all blasted in one fatal 
night, when eight transports were wrecked oa 
Egg Island, near the north shore, and a thoiu 
sand people perished, amot\g whon^gthere was 
but one man who bdkmged to New- England. 
The expedition was i^linquished, and the peo- 
ple felt the keenest i^si^poiatment and regret. 
The feilure of this expecution encouraged the 
Indians to continue their ravages until tlie fol- 
lowing year, when intelligence of. the treaty of 
Utrech arrived in New-England :; tad, on the 
29th of October, a suspension of arms was pro- • 
claimed at Portsmouth; and the Indians, no 
longer stimulated to hostility, by ifee French^ 
readily concluded a peace, J ^ 

2 k During the war, Massacliusetts and 
New-Hampshire were particularly exposed to 
the ravages of die Indians, which prevented ti^ 

* Tke name hf which NovapScotu w«9 Imovn ivtien ^t Jbe» 
^ongedtto the Frejnch. 
,1 Wynae*8 History of the 'Bn^tki ^Moat* 
I Historjr cf CaaaOtu ^ 
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jiicmase cf their population in proportion to the 
<ldier coloiiies. oince Philip's war, it was com- 
puted that Massachusetts had lost from five to 
six thousand soldiers* This province, whilst 
the war lasted, was also subjected to heavy 
taxes, without any compensation from the par- 
c»t state. 

2^ Notmthstanding d^se difficulties retard- 
ed the population of Massachusetts, many new 
townstups w»e formed in the province* The 
New-England churches, in the mean time, were 
rapidly multiplying. In 1696 thene Mrere an 
hundred and thirty churches formed in the colg^ 
tries ;' ftiirty-five of whic|i were in Connecticut. 
For seventy years from the first settlement of 
this colony, the congregational was the only 
mode of worship. Some of the people at Strat- 
ford, who had been educated in the episcopalian 
sentiments, in 1706,' introduced a clergyman of 
that persuasion. The novelty of the ^ir, and 
other circumstances, ^ned a considerable as- 
sembly r and he baptized twenty-five persons. 
This was the first step towards introducing the 
episcopal worship in me colony.* 

23. In the year whifch restored peace to the ^^jj 
colcmies, the long contested question, ofboun- 
dary between Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
was settled to the satisfection of both parties, 
and the lands, granted to Connecticut, were ap- 
plied for the support of Yale college. In tfe 
jame year the contest, respecting the boundary 
V9^ Rhode- Island) vvasalto adju^d by agree* 

L 



24.' At this period fortj^-five towm yttfc sei- 
-fled in Counectieut, aikl the number of ortiain- 
'ed ministers was fOTty-thi^e. There were be- 
sides candidates preaching in the towns, in which 
churches were not foniied. The inhabitaaits of 
this colony hsid imillij^icd to about scvcnte^ 
thousahd. 

25. Although aboust two years since, tlie 
greatest part <rf the town of Boston was laid in 
ashes, by an accidental fire^* and, riotwithstand- 
ing the inhabitants of New-England were con- i 
siderably in debt, on account <w Ihe tete wm-, ki i 
•V as soon rebuilt in a far m6re elegant and com- \ 
■modious maniiter than before. This evinced 1i« j 
prodigious acquisitions. #ie pec^le had made by | 
tJommerce and industry, since the foiindatic*! df 
Ihe colony,. The peace of Utrech greatly in- 
creased the wealth and happiness of New- Eng- 
land. The authors of the Universal History 
observe, that ^ *'the inhabitants of those colonies, 
to their native love of liberty, added now the 
polite arts of life ; indufjtry was embelKshed by I 
elegance; and, what would have been tordly \ 
credible in ancient Greece and Rome, in less tihian i 
fourscc»^ years, colonies, almost tmassisted by 4 
theip mother country, arose in the wilds of ' 
America, which, if transplanted to Europe, ; 
and rendered aji independent government, would ' 
have made no mean figure amidst, her sovereign 
states.!*^ 

. • Ooiober W^&^j^ 1711. Mufyacbiisetts ^utoncal Cotte{^e«s, 
yoL, r. p. 52. ' 

t VmT«irgia HUtojy, vol. zme. b- ^^ 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

' 1714—1730. ■- 

. . ' ' ' • _ 

^ccemon of George L Appohitment of CoL 
ShutG and Removal of Mr . Dudley. Of the 
Govemour^s . Altercation with the I^eople. 
Prevalence qf.tha Smallpopc. fPar with th^ 
French, and Indians^ J^eafh qf th^ Jemit 

^Jtalle^ ^ Peace. Fort Dumnier huitt. •^^-*. 
pomtment of Mf^ Burnet. Sis. Controversu ^ 
with Massachusetts. He dies, and is suceeed-* 
ed hy, Mr, Selgher^ Controversy respecting 

\ the. Qov^rnowrh Salary terminated. 
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1. VTEOltGE L wife' aacenied the 1714 
Aiponc ePGreat-B«i*ai«>, srft<*r<fecd^atfc of queen 
Anwe, ippoifited Cok Sfewwel Shute gov^ifnour - 
of Massfichiisette and New^Ifempshif^s. -Rfr* " 
Duifltey wafs #em0¥«d,and, hawriag passed tlfcrmigh! • 
vkmy scenes of active life, rtt&edto^ a private * 
statien*. He was eeletw^ail^d by his frieiid» fiar • 
his difigettce, Ihigafitf , aftd jmlgment ; whibt - 
he was charged by his • efiemies with bribeiy ,. - 
corruption, aftd (^er crimes^ AmMtion ap- 
pears to have beett his niRng passiow ; and his * 
arbitrary principles rendered his administrdtipii 
unpopular in New-England- 

2. Cot Shtrte Arrived in Boston, October 1st, \'ji^ 
and was received .with the usurf parade. The 
subsequent summer, attended by a number of 
tliC counsel from both provinces, he met the 
Indians ait Arrowswick island, * and exerted all 

r .  . . » 

I 

* In thft District of Maine> near to Pavker'f island^ in the 
rattt& •£ iUMidMt livts'. 
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1716 ^ influence to confirm them in thdr frienda^p ; 
and in order to induce them to relinquish me 
Roman catholic religion, in which they were m- 
sfructed by the French, he offisred tlieni an In- 
dian bible, and a protestant nfiissionary. Thej 
rejected both, but as their aged men were ex- 
tremely averse to a new war, they agreed, after 
some altercation, to renew the treaty which was 
made at Portsmouth.* 

3. Some time elapsed before there was a» 
open oppo^tion lo TOvemour Shute's admini»* 
tration. Sul^ects of contention however arose, 
and multiplied during 5eva:9l years. In 1720 
the popular rescatment was higfalv inflamed, by 
hb negativing of the chcnoe of the speaker of 
the house of r^resentatives, and dissolving ifat 
court upon their refu^g to make another choice* 
He revived the controversy, respecting a fixed 
sakuTj which was begun by govemour Dudley, 
and he was emially unsuccessful. The inhabi- 
tants of New-nampshire were however satisfied 
with his government, as iar as respected them* 
selves^ and contributed more than theirpropor- 
ticxi towards his support* 

4. The opposition, which the govemour 
met with in Massachusetts, induced him in 
17^ to return to England. Upcm his arrival, 
he exhibited a variety of complmnts :^inst the 
house of representatives. The British minis- 
try were highly irritated^ and concluded that it 
was the object of the people to be independent 
of the parent country. The result was, thai 
theprovince was obliged to accept an explana- 
tory charter, (August 12th 1726,) confirming 
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dicpowerof thcgwemour to negative the speak- 
er ; and denyii^ tothe hoose of representa^ 
ttrcs the right of adjourning itself longer tlian 
ttro days:* * • 

" 3. ' Whilst the pf ovince* tras distressed/ by^ 1721 
iAtemat divisions, atiid ' aSarrtied with the dppre- * 
Ifeitsiort of.a: fourtfi Indiuft Wat, the pvevalctice* 
f^ the stitaHpbx-, which raged in Boston and the * 
other adjacent towns, was a sonrce of addition- 
ab calamity. In Boston 844 died of this disease. 
Dr. Cdtlon Mather, ohe of the principal clfergy- 
iftcn in diat place, having read of the practice of 
iftocidatiort at Constantinople, recommended 
it to the physicians^. They all declined it, ex- ' 
c'ept -Dr. Boylston, who' began with' his own 
femily, alid {>i*of ed suecessfui. But 'the prac- ' 
tiee being' new, be ^vas 6bliged to contend with 
popular pr^udiee, and suffered nfuch pub^% 
offlttm oti this ittdunt. - < ^ - 

'*6^ ' tti the' mean time, the courit^^ suffered' 
from the'depredsitions of the'fiidians. . The in- 
flfaence of lti^ Ffertch Was increased by Sebas- 
tfen' Rflte; a jesliit ttidstsioniry, who liad estab- 
Ushed a' chwch at NorHdgwog* He vi^as a man 
ofgtx)d sense, . learning, and address,, and an; 
jehmosiast' fbr^his country and religion. He ex- 
erted alt the energy of *hf s mind to inflame the 
passions of the fiidiah^, against' the colonists..- 
In 1722 a body of troops . was ordef cd tb Nor- " 
riiigwog to seize Ralle, who hqivin^ received 
aft intiitlafloit 6f their design, hat* esc^p^d. But 
they iecured'h\s pap^s^' by' which it ^appeafed". 
thaftlie govei^tof '9f Canada wa^ <l<^^p])!' ^ngag'- 
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ed in excitii^ the Indians to a rupture, and 
had pronnised them his assistance. 

7. This attempt to seize their ^iritual &* 
. . ther stimulated the Indians to reveng^ After 
committing several hostile acts, they made a fu- 
rious attack on the town of Berwick, l/i4uch Oaef 
destroyed. This action determined die govenK 
meat to issue a daclaradon of war a^dnst them, 
^hich was published atBoston^andrortsmouth^ 
on the 25th of July.* 
1725 S- ^^^ devastations of the Indians during 
this, and the subsequent year, caused the gov- 
ernment to rescdve on an expedition to N<»*- 
ridgwog. The captains Mouhon and Harm^, 
of York, at the head of a company of one hun^ 
dred men, executed their wdm with great ad* 
dress. They con^letdy invested and surprised 
that village; kiOed the obnoxious Jesuit with 
al^ut eighty of his Indians ; recovered three 
captives ; destroyed the chapel, and l:»*ought 
away the j^late and furniture of ths altar. 

9. This year the provinces c^ Massachusetts 
and New-Hampshire sent commissicHiers to tUe 

\ g;ovemour of Canada^ to remonstrate against 
his injustice in countefiancing the Indiaia, and 
to insist upon his withdrawing his aid. This 
remonstrance had die desired efifect, iixiii a peace ^ 
was soon after concluded at Falmoutb with the \ 
' Indian tribes. 

10. la the year 1724, a settlement was first 
made withui Vf^ present Hmi0 of Vennwt. 
The government of Massachusetts then built 
fi)rt iJununer, upon Connecticut river. This 
toxi was at that time adnxitted tbbe within Mai* 
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•Bctmaettfi, It w» ^terwards found ta be m 
New-Hampshire, an4 13 now included in the 
state of Vennont.* 

IL After the departure of goveniour %ute^ 
Mr. William Dummer, the then lieutenant goY« 
MK>ur, succeeded him in the administration of 
JMassaclmsetts. Mr. Wentwordi» lieutenant goir« 
ccnour of New-Hampshire, managed the con* 
(terns of that {urovince. 

1^. Upon the accession of George II. Wil* 
'UamBura^j don to the celebrated bishop of 
Sarum, and a man of good understanding and 
polite literature, was apnoiiU^ed governour of 
Massachusetts and New-Hampshire. He had 
positive instructioni . fr<xn the crown to insist 
upon a permanent sahuy » which being peremp* 
t^y rdused b^ : the assembty of Massachusetts^ 
A warm altercation took jdao; on tbis long con. 
tested point. New*fiUanpshire grairted him a . 
£xed Salary on certain cmditions« lii^ death* 
which took place in 1729, has bee^ supposed 
io have beai the effect of his controversy with 
^Massachusetts* ^ 

13* The EngUsh ministiy highly resented ^751 
the treatment, which Mr. Uuroet, who had 
previously been a popular governour in New- 
Vork, and New*Jerse;yi^ received in I^assachu- 
a^tts, and it was pr<^)Osed to reduce that prov* 
ince to a more absolute dependence upon the , 
crown* However, a spirit of moderation final- 
\^ prevailed, and Mr* Jonathair Belcher, a na- 
tive <tf Massachusetts, was apjpointed governour* 
Slid was received in Boston with great joy. At 
^ commenceoient of his admimstratioa he at*^ 
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t^Tnptedf to obtain a fixed salary, bnt the assem- 
bly of the provihce cotttiitited their Cf^JDsition * 
with such inflexible perseveraitce, that he gare" 
 up the pornt, and endeavoured to obtain^* fe-- 
laxatkm in hrs mstrucftotis. A ednsetit to re- 
crive^ partictiter sums Vrats obtained for i^evertil * - 
y^ars- ; arid at lenrgtli a gefnerai permission VT'SsT 
ctoceded to receive such sum&^ as should be * 
gi;^ted by the assembly/ Thjus the tedious' 
controversy respecting the goyernour'Ji s^toy . 
was finally terminated.* ' ' ^ 

.14. Whilst the pro viftces of ' Massachusetts ; 
and New-Hampshire wetd etigag^ed' i^ ^Iterca- ' 
tioBS with tl^" govermmrs, who wA*e appointed ^ 
by the 6fo^fl, the cOlcfhfes of Cortnectrciit ' ancf * 

. Rbode-Island enjoyed, fihder th^ir ancienrehar- * I 
tcrs, the privilege of choosing their own rulers. ' 
15-. Though the altercations be|t<reen. the" 
govemours appointed try the' e'rown; ati^.the 
general assemblies of 'M^s^^chusfett^ afifor d'ltete;' 
eniertainmenf, dimply considered;, yet ttiei ap.' 
pear more Ihterestirtg M^tfeit vietved as resulting / ; 
from that love of liberty, which ever fornfied a ' 

. distinguished trait in the characteYiof th^ inhab- , j 
itants of New-Eiigland. - The opposition, wliicli ' ] 
Was made to fixing a salary* oii the royai gov-, 
efnotirs, nurfuredra spirit oflhdepehdetice;^ 
and easriy habits of resisting* the encmachmfenfs'' 
of Britain, prepared* them for that arduous con- " 
test which finkBy terminated in a separation/ 
from tibe parent stete. 
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CHAI^TER XIV, 
1731—1749. , 

«^ Party U (Sssatisfied with Mr, Bekher^s GtfV' 
ernment. Divisional lAne settled between ^ 
Massachusetts and New- Hampshire. Remov- 
mlqf Mr. Belcher. Mr. Shirley appointed 
Oavemour. Seduction q/' Louisbourg. JXs^ 
persion qf the French Fleet. Treaty qf 
Feace. 

1. Notwithstanding govcnjouTj-gj 

iBelcher's pc^ular talents> and the integrity of 
his conduct, an opi^siti<m was formed against 
him, and complamts^ of his conduct were trans* 
lAitted to England. Mr. Dunbar, the lieuten^ 
aBt-eovernour of New-Hampshire, "was at the 
faead of this party. Their object was not only 
to displace Mr. Belcher, but to obtain for that 
province a distinct govemour, who should have 
n> connexion with Massachusetts. In order 
to remove the obstacle which arose from the 
smallness of New-Hampshke, they were desir* 
ous to have the bounds of their territory fixed 
and enlarged, ; 

2. The controversy between Massachusetts 
loid New-Hampshire, reispecting the divisional 
line, was left to the decision of the lords of the 
council, who gave the latter a tract of country 
fourteen miles in breadth, and above fifty in 
-length, more than they had ever claimed.^ 
' Notwithstanding the politicians of Massachu- 
setts were chagrined and enraged, and petition- 
ed the king that he wauld re-annex the lands to 
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their go\'ernment, theiv petiriori was rejected, 
and New-Hampshire formed into a separate 
government.* 

3. In the laeanfime^ Mr. Belcher^s enemiem 
were indefatigable • ia tliur endeavours to re- 
move him ; and by incessant applications to* ^c 
ministry, by misrepresentation, falsehood^ agd 
forgery, thejr accomplished their .views. 'J^e 

' repaired to court, and haviiig deadly evinced 
his integrity, aiid the base coigns of his eafe- 
mies, was appointed governour of N^w-Jersey, 
where he passed the remaiftdei' of hi% (lays 4a 
'. i^ace^ and where his nxemory has. h^\\ tceiicd 
, with merited respect. Mr. Belcher Vi^as suc- 
ceeded in Massachusetts by Wilfiata Shirley, 
Esq- and inNew-Hampshire by Beimia}; Went- . 
worth, Esq., * ' . \ 

1745 4. IntelligJ^uce of w«r with Frsaice aud ' 
Spain being received in Massachusetts,, the gen- 
eral court resolved to raise forces to attack 
Nova- Scotia, ^ Governour Shirley pro^cted aa 
enterprize against LoirisbQurg;^ which from it» 
great strength was called " th^ Dunkirk of 
America." Twenty-five years^ and thirty mil- 
lions of iivres, had been employed in its fortifi- 
cations, t In order to reduce this town, tiae 
governour solicited and obtained naval assistsmce . 
from England, under the command of con^mo- " 
dore Warren.. The forces employed by Mas- 
sachusetts amounted to upwards of 3,200 men. 
The colonies of New-Hampshire and Rhode- , 
Island furnished each 300 ; J and Connecticut 

• BeBmap, vol. ik p. 172. 
t^'*^^''^*^***^^'^ Mstory, ToL M. p, 340. 
\ The forces from kbode -Island did Kot arrire till after the 
gvireaAer. 
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JfdQ. WiUtam Pq)periU, Es^. of Kiltery, was 17^ 
appointed ^ co^iOiBand the land forces, . 

i. The final resolution - for t^iis. ^lUerpriae 
. against LoubboHrg, was carried -by the tiiajority 
♦of Goe only. After Uie forces 'bad embarked, 
tl^e hearts of many began to faiJ. , Some i?epent- 
ed that they had voted for the expedition, or 
promoted it ; and the most tbought^ful were vo^ 
. Tolved in tlie greatest ;p^rplexity . * 

£. Towards the end of Aprils ocHixnaodone 
Warxen arrived ^-om the West-Indios, with • a 
4K:3&ty.feur gim ship, smd^wo ships of i^Y giuis. 
-He was soon afiter joined by iiK)tJier of forty:, 
'WMch hikl Fcached Casco a- dioit time before. 
.The men of war sailed immediately to cruise 
before Louisbourg. The forces soon followed, 
4und landed at Chapeaurouge Bay, the laeit dajr 
of April. The transports were discovered froum 
•the town early in the mornii>g, which gave 
the inhabitants the first knowledge of the 
design. 

' 7- The seoond day after landing, four hun- 
i^red men marched rouiKl behind the hills, to 
'the iK)irtbeast part of the harbour, in the .night, 
, where they turned the warehouses coi»teining 
•the naval stores. The cloudy of tliick smoke, 
jproceeding froaa the pitoh, tar, and other com- 
bustibles, driven by the wind into the great 
-battery, terrified the Freach to such a degree • 
that they abandco^ed it, and retired to the city, 
•fler having^ sp&ed the giOis, and thrown their 
powder into a wcU. 

8. The hardships of the seige were without 
parallel in aU preceding American operations. 
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1745 The army was employed for fourteen nigkts 
successively, in drawing cannon, mortars. Sec 
for. two miles through a mcKa^ to their camp. 
The Americans were yoked together, and per- 
formed labour beyond the power of oxen. Which 
labour could be done only in the night, or in a 
foggy day ; the place being within clear view 
amd random shot of the enemy's walls* 

9. The success of this enterprize was accel- 
erated by the capture of the Vigilant, a French 
ftixty gun ship with 560 men on board, and ^ a 
great variety of military stores for the refief. of \ 
the garrison. This event threw the enemy into 
great perturbaticm ; and the preparations, which 
were evidently making for a general assault, de- | 
termined Duchambon, the commanding officer, ' 
Jo surrender; and accordingly on the 17th of June 

he capitulated The French flag however was 
keptflyingas a decoy, by which means the anemy *» 
ships, estimated at 600,000/. sterling, were ta- 
ken by the squadron at the mouth of the har- 
bour, where they sailed as usual, not knowing 
that the place had surrendered to the English.* ^ 

10. Upon entering the fortress and viewing I 
its strength, and the plenty and variety of its | 
means of ifcfence, the most courageous were 
appalled, and the impracticability of carrying it 

by assault was fully demonstrated. I 

1 1 . The weather was remarkably fine during 
the seige ; but the rains began the day after the 
surrender, and continued ten dajrs incessantly, 
which would Undoubtedly have proved fatal to the 

expedition, had tiot the capitulation prevented. 

i 

* See letters relating to the esj>edition against Cape Bretoa, j 
in the coQectiona of the ^aMachusetts Historical Society^ vol i. 
See also B^m^* vol. u. |i. 23L 223. 
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..12. The religious inhabitant^ of >ifew-Eng- 
land ..contemplated with pious gratitude the re- 
markable interpositions of divine providence, in 
the reduction of this town, and the almost mi- 
iraculous preservation of the army from destruc- 
tion.* 

13. The success of the expedition against 1746 
Louisbours e^citf d universal joy in America^ 
^k1 filkdi Eun^e with astonishment. The en- . 
terprising spirit of New-England gave a serious 
^aiarm to those jealous fears^ which had. long pre^ 
dieted the independency of the colonies. But 
though' the English were disposed to ascribe the 
tnerit of the conquest to the navy, colonel Pep- 
perill received wirn the title of baronet, the more 
Substantial reward of a regiment in the British 
establishment to be raised in America. The 
.^ame honour and emolument were bestowed on 
govemour Shirley; and after much difficulty 
and delay, parliament reimbursed the colonies 

for their expenses, f 

14. Whilst the Britjbsh colonies, elated with 
success, planned a new expedition against Can- 
ada, the French, stimulated by revenge, formed 
the design of invading New-England. For this 
purpose a very powerfiil fleet and army, under 
the. command of the dufce d^ Anville, sailed for 
the Aii^ci'ican coast. This formidable armament 
coi)^sted pf a large number of ships of ^ar, and 
traQ^po^S; containing <about eight thousand dis- 
ciplined: troops, with veteran, officers, and all 
kinds of military stores. 1 

u • ,  . 

* Prince's Thaaksgiving sermoA en tlie Utaas of LouUb^iirfl^ 
lA ir45, p. 22^25. ^^^ - I 

t M«rsb«rs Life ^ 
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74g 15. fhe colwites ^yert disappofaitof in thcif 
eJBipectation of a Briti^ squadmn f&r thdr dte- 
fence , and their situation* appeared extremely- 
dangerous. They were however at length proT- 
identially relieved. The French' fleet was visit- 
ed by such a mortal sickness, that thirteien hun- 
dred died at sea; and thfe' greatest pialt of tfwse 
who temained were e^^tttmefy^ ^eafeeiifed artd 
dispirited. In addition to this dsd^mity /thefleet 
Was dispersed by a' violent tempest. The com- 
mander, in despair, p«t a' period tb ttfe life by 
poison;' and the vice-adn^ntd feB"on'his's#dnl* 
Part of the ships were lost, feirid those which es- 
caped returned sickly to Fraride.* 

16. Dr. Belknap observes, "never was the 
Kand of divine providence ittore Visible than on 
thi^ occtision. Nevet' wasr a disappointment 
more severe on the side of an efnemyi nor a dc^ 
Uverance more complete, without humto help, 
ih favour of this cbuntry.f 

17. When the alarm occasioned by thfe French* 
fleet had subsided^ the season ti^ too &r advawc- 
ed to prosecute the expeditibn against Canada. 
Oovernour Shirley was so rnteht tiponr attackiflfg 
Crown Point, that he even proposed fo march- 
thitlier in the winter, and' h^:the addrdssj to 




(Connecticut assembly, which reftteed lo^ftimis!r 
their troopi^, fr u^trited this radi Att^riipt tttitft llie' 
disuing sprmg. The terminatibh of the wi^ 
prevented the raiewal of the plan. By the tra^ 
of Aix la Chapelle in 1748, k was stipulateOi 



». Prince'i Thankgfplving semon^ p. 20r 
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that aU things should be resto^d to the footing 
they, held before the war.* 

18. No sooner were the distresses of war 17^ 
closed by the renewal ^ p^^Qe, than the col<M)ies 
of New-Engkind were alarmed widi the report 
of ^an American episcqpacy, whibh it w^s t^e 
.most eramest de»re of X)r. Thomas Seeker, late 
archbj»hop cf Canterbury to #stabUsb*t Xhe>^ 
colonies weire oppo^sed to the introdyotion of 
.episcc^cy ; because they, supposed it would be 
accoDtpani^ with such a degree Qf clyil power, 
as would at led]^ infringe upoa the rights of 
.odi^deoombatioiKs^ij^ the ^atis^fac- 

tion of finding the design of intr/^i^ucing bishops 
laid aside for th^ present. 

J. 9, This year Bepmn^^ Wentwprth, esq. 
goyempur pf Is ew-Kfemp^hire, made a ^nt to 
that polony of la township ?ix miles Muare, which, 
in aQusion to his name, was called^nningtotu 
'Within. the term of four or, five years, he mac)? 
severpi, other grants on the west side^of Connec- 
icut fiver.J • 

20^ An elegant author observes, that ** the 
w^ which terminated in 1748, displayed the 
chaiacter of the New-En^and colonies in an 
elevated ipoint of view, with prospects of increas- 
ing greatness. And opportunities occurred pf 
exhibiting that strength and spirit, which after- 
wards contributed so essentially to the aggrand- 
izement of their mother country, and finally to 
their own sovereignty >nd independence. J 

* Belknap, yol. |i. p. 254. 

t See the letters of Dr. Secket^ in the Appendix to th^ Life ' 
of Dr. Samuel Johnson, 6rst president of king's college in New- 
York, by Dr. T. B Ciiandler. 

^^ Williams' Hist of Ver. p, 213« $ MinoVs Contin. y. i. p. S^^. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
1753—1763. 



I 

Revival of the Disputes between the French mtd 
British colonies* Omgress nppeinted* French 
expelled from Nova Scotia. Defeat of Gen- 
eral Braddock. Mr^ Pitt appointed prime 
minister. Louisbourg taken. Several French 
forts reduced. Quebec taken, after a severe 
bfiti/e, in which the Generak Wolfe and Mont- 
gomery are skin. Several French IsktM^ 
reduced. Pea^e. 

1 . The treaty of Aix la Ch^peUc had npt 
Satisfactorily adjusted the<:ontro verted points be- 
tween the r rench and English concerning the 
. limits of their respective settlement^ ; and their 
interfering claims threatened to revive the flames 
of war. * These circumstances induced Massa- 
chusetts and five other proy inces, to iappoint dele- 
gates to meet in convention at Albany in* 1754, 
for the purpose of concerting measures for their 
mutual defence. The plan they proposed for 
the union of the colonies was however rejected 
. both in America and in England, though the 
reasons for rejection in the two countries were 
opposite. In America it was considered as vest- 
ing too much power in the crowTi ; in England 
it was opposed because it gave too much author. 
ity, to the legislative assemblies of the colonies** 

* Belknap, vol. 5i. page 234. 
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iS. This year several expeditions were un- nsi 
dert^en against the French settlements. The 
first object, was to expel them from Nova-ScotiaJ * 
The forces which were raised for this purpose 
,were chiefly from JVIassachusetts; but the com- 
iniaiad .\^as. given , to Cbl. Monckton, a British 
office, Tl>is enterprize was conducted with 
energy,, and crowned with success. In the 
cpursc of <|bout a month, with the loss of only 
thr^ nien>.the Elnglish^ found themselves in 
complete possession of the whole province. 

3. Gen. Braddock, soon after, with 2,260 
British and provincial troops marched for Fort ^' 
jdu Quesne.* The impetuosity of his temper 
lefi him to disregard the advice of .his officers ;. 
ke entered the woods without reconnpitering 
jytie enemy; by which means he fell into an 
jamb^scade.of four hundred, chiefly Indians, by 
whom hc^vas defeated and mortally wounded- 
:Tfle regylarsf were thrown into the greatest 
consternation, and. fled in the utmost confusion*. 
The militia, being accustomed to Indiai^ fight- 
ing,, were not terrified to such a degi^ee. . The 
^neral had disdainfully turned them into the 
rear,^ where they continued in a body unbroken^ 
and under the conduct of Col. Washington, tjiiea 
his aid.-de-camp, served as a most useful rear 
guard, covered the retreat of the British troops, 
and prevented their, being entirely destroyed. J 

^ AttHe commencement of the following 1751 
year^ Lord Loudon, was appointed to cohimana 

. \M2" ' ' 

^ At i^t ^ttncUoa of Ail^hany rivier with tlie Mpnooj^eliik 
4^^ The BritisKdisciplineatrdopi. 

\ £ntick*8 General History of the French War, vol. i..p* 143 ;. 
uA M«nhal> Life of WMhu)|^Um, toL i. p. 593 
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his majesty's forces in North Americii ; and a 
dispute, between the British and American oflSi- 
cers respecting their rank in the armjr^ retarded 
the military operations* In the mean time, the 
Marquis de Montcalm, the Frendi general,^ by 
the energy of his motions, gained great advan- 
tages. The French arms were also ' in various 
instances croiyned with success in the subse- 
quent year ; in the close of which the afiairs of 
Oreat-Britain, in North America, were in a more 
1758 gloomy situation, than at any former period. 
' 5. At this time the American affiiirs .began 
to assume a brighter aspect. The great Mr- 
Pitt, aftei:wards earl of Chatham, was placed at 
the head of the British ministry. - His adminis^ 
tration united all parties, and restored such or- 
der, unanimity, and. decision to the pubHp coua-- 
cils, tlmt the force qf the empire was directed 
with success in every quarter of the globe. 

6. The reduction of Louisbourg, which had 
been restored to the French by the treaty of 
Aix la Chapelte,. was imdertaken with enthusi* 
asm and zeal; and the spirited exertions of tht 
sea and land forces-un4er admiral Boscawen and 
general Amherst were successful Five ships 
of the line were taken, and the garrison,, finding 
it impossible tq support an assault^ surrendered 
by capitulation. 

7. In the mean time the conquest of Fort 
du Quesne, served to relieve the colonies from 
the savage depredations of the Indians, whtist it 
interrupted the correspondence through a chaia 
of forts, with which the French had envitolied 
^ JBnglish settlements in America* . Frobte- 
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nac* also, a pfebe of great impcrttahcc, was sub- 175; 
dued by thff English. These acquisitions over- 
balanced the check they had received v^t Ticon- 
deroga, where general Abercrombie was defeat- 
ed whh great skugbter. 

8. In consequence of the vigorous exertions, 
which were made by the English at the opening 
of the year 1759, Niagara, Ticonderoga, and 
Crown Point were reduced. In order to .com- 
pletetiheir conquests nothing remained but the 
redactioft of Quebec; the capital of Ci^adai, 
'which was the central point of th<e British oper- 
ations. Admiral 'Saunders was appointed to 
tsdramandi the naval part of the expedition. The 
«ege lyf^ land was committed to geheiral Wolfe, 
M young offider of distinguished reputation, who, 
without being indebted to family or connectlcms, 
had raised hiiriself by 'merit to his present com- 
mand. He was getierbu^, Sffabte, and humane, 
ttod adddd'thef amialDle virtues to his military 

greatness-t \''' * * 

9: This enterprize was attiended with a com- 175S 
bmation bf formidable difficulties. Gen. Wolfe - 
was opposed by far ^uperioiir force, under the 
tharquis de Mofitcalm^ the most brave and suc- 
cessful general the French possessed. . Though 
the situation of the country, which Wolfe was 
to attack, and the works which the French erect- 
ed, to prevent the descent of the English, were 
deemed impregnable; yet Montcalm never re- 
lated in his vigilance. The chy of Quebec 
,was strongly -fortified, secured by a mimerous 
garrison, arid plentifully supplied with provisioiis 
and ammunition 

• At the outlet of L«ke Ontario, f GcadmiUk*! Hist^fiNrlfff^ 
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1759 10- General Wdfe, in concert- with admiral 
Saunders formed a4>Ian for landing ^the troops 
. <m the northern bank of the river above tlie -city j 
and ^tt^P9pted» by scaljing the he^hts, hithert9 
deemed inaccessible, to gain possession of the 
.ground at the ba^k (tf the tpwn^ where it was 
' but ^ig^iy fprtifcedf The adnural, in 9rder to ' 
deceive the enemy > moved up the river several 
ieaguesy beyond the spot, ^ed upon for th^ 
knding ; : bi^t during the night he fell dowii with j 
the stream, in order to prc^t the disembar^^ \ 
4nent of the troops^ which, wi^ accqn^p^shed in ! 
secrecy and silence* 

11. The pi!ecipice pow re^xained to be as* 
cended ; sixid with ini^nite labour mid. difficulty^ 
the't^oops sjList^i^M^ ^emselves by t|ie ruggad 
projections of the rock» 9nd. ti^c brandies of the 
tiiees and plwts, which. $p|f^gfrpin inc^ 

ble clefts into which it.\M^s evpfy .where broken, 
\they at Jast attail^^dthe, s^mmit^.^smfi. j^^ 
ately formed in wder of battle. * j 

12. The Marquis de ^IM[ontc^]^ yi^'^ ap- 
prized, that the enm^% JtS^ M ^ciual possession j 
of the heights of Abraham, ^b^ndoned his strong ' 
camp at Montmorency). afid ^vanced. jU),thp ^ 

, atUb^ of the E^^ish .army , with great intrq)id- 

ity. Avery warijni ^jp^g^^^oient f^i3ued^^^ and 

general Wplfe^ who stood conspici^pus in the 

iront.of the line, reisw^ed a shot \n -4^ jwrist ^ 

-wrapping a handkerchief ;around it, h^ s^^aned 

not to notice the Wf?und, but qgntifiped ^ying 

. orders without the : }$9st .^mqticxi. ; But ^dyai)- 

j&agi at the : Jhead.of the. greA^-diq*^, iu^otfacr b4l 

* Bekhfu&'f Memoirs of tlie Kin|^9 df Grtut^Mt^, ?oi. 1^ 
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pierced his breast, and compelled him to retire 1759 
to a spot, a little distant from the field of action, 
where he expressed the most eager anxiety to 
learn the fate of the battie. After an interval of 

' suspence, he was told that the enemy were visi- 
bly broken, and reclining his head on the arm of 
an oflSicer, who stood near him, he was in a short 
time, aroused With the distant sound of **they * 
fly In u ^\rho fly ! " exclaimed the dying hero.^ 
On being told ** the French,^' " then,*' said he, 
*' I die content ; '* and almost immediately ex- 

' pired in the arms of victory. 

13. The same love of glory, and fearless- 
^ ness of death, which in so remarkable a nianner 

ciistinguished the British hero, were not less con- 
' spicuous in the conduct of the Marquis de Mont- 

calm, his competitor for victory and for feme. 
 He expressed fiie highest satisf^tion in hearing 
^ tiiat his wound was mortal ; and when told that 
^lie could, survive only a few hours, quickly re- 

EUed, ** so much the better, I shall not then 
ve to see the surrender of Quebec.''* 

14. Brigadier general Monckton, the second 
, English officer was dangerously wounded ; and 

the chief command devolved upon general 

* Towhsen^, whp ' completed the defeat of the 
Frqnch. ' This important victory was gained at 

^the expense of. betwneen five and six hundred 

'men; ' Qiibbec surrendered by capitulation to 

the English, after a severe campaign of three 

* months. The following year the whole prov- 
ince of Canada was reduced by the prudence 
and activit}'^ of general Amherst, and has since 
remained annexed to the British empire. 

; .. . , . 

• Washington's Life. 
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15. The same suoeess attended ithe British 
arms in the West-Indies. In the two following 
rears the islands Martinico, St. Vincent, and 
Havannah were subdued, and in 17^3 a defini- 
tive treat}^ of peace- was settled between Grreat- 
Britain, France, awd ^»in. By this^eaty iJic 
English ceded to ikyc French ^leveral islands, 
which had been taken .fromlhengi in the Wes(t* 
Indies. Yet the whole continont of North Ainer- \ 
ica was left in possession of the British. 
. 16. During the war the colonies furnisbed i 
23,800 men to co-pperate with the British r^* 
ui^r forces vbl North America* iMany ef tm 
p rivates who grained isuch laurels, rby tb^ir siQ^ 
.gular bravery, on the plains of Abr^iam, wh^n 
Wolfe died in the amiis ,of y^tpry, weice nj- 
tives of Ma^sachusjqtts. iWfaen M^nico w^s 
a^ol^ed in 1761, a(id the British iqrc^ .wfis 
^^re^tly weakened by aic)cqe83 gnd deatl|» J^ 
timely arrival of the.New-£j^g)and.trQ(^,\ei]|^ 
. ble4 the Coirmer to prose^fite the ^reduction pf 
that island with success. They .also fuxived jtt 
the Havannah at a critical period, and by ^henr i 
junction with the British, facilitated tM coo* , 
qu^t of that place. Their fidelity, activitir,.and ^ 
courage were such^ as to.e;ain the approDa^kn t 
and confidence of the BritJisn officers.* 

1 7. At this period the arms of Qreat-Brit- 
ain had recently been successful in every p3rt 
of the globe^ Power however like all things 
human has its limits ; and there is an elevated 
point of grandeur which seems to indicate a des- 
cent. The kingdoms of Europe looked with 
a jealous eye upon Britain, after the acquisition { 

^ Qordo&'t Hittoiy of tbe AniencM Wtf . 
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ol afucfa itomertse powef and teirkoTy. A tidtf 
of prd^erity \\m a similar effect v^goa nations^ 
asr upon individitftls. Hence tiie haughtinciss ^' 
Britab v^a heightened by her late conquests, 
irhilst the high* ideas of liberty and ind^ild* 
chce, wtach were riurtOTed in ihe colonies by . 
their fcfCsd situation, and the stated society in 
the. new world, were increased by the removal 
of hostile neighbours. Both countries thus pre* 
pared, the seeds of discord were soon^ sown be. 
tween the parent state and the colomes, which 
speedify sjwang up to the rending of thcempire,- 
smd the reducing of the power and grandeur 
of tiie British nationt 



, ^ CHAPTER XVL 

1764^1774. 

^fthe Seminary of Learning at Providence in- 
^^ Rhode- Island, Of Dartmouth College. Of 
, fhe Controversy between Great-Britain and 
the Colonies. Spirited Opposition to the Stamp 
jict. It is repealed. New Plan of raising t> 
\ Jievenue in America. . Arrival of the British 
troops. Massacre of the fifth of March. The, 
^ea thrown into the Sea, at Boston. Arbi- 
^trary Proceedings of the British Parliament. ^ 
Spirited Behaviour of the People of Massa- 
chusetts. The continental^ Congress meet at 
, Philadelphia. Of their proceedings. The 
J^ew^ England Colonies prepare, for War. 

!• jAjXER the ?staUish^^ 
American colonies increased ia knowledge, as 
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17^4 ^^U as in opulence and population. This year 
a college was established in Rhode-Island, and 
incorporated by a charter from the legislative 
assembly of that colony. This . institution was 
first founded at Warren, and there in 1769, the 
. first commenccinent washolden. ThexoUege 
was removed to its present situation in 1770, 
, where a large aiid elegant building in. an elevated 
situation, had been greeted for its accommoda- 
tion, by the generous donations of individuals, 
chiefly of the town of Providence. The college 
charter ordains that the President must be a Bap- 
tist, but professors Qnd other officers of instruc- 
tion, are not limited to ^ny denomination of ^ 
Christians.* 

2. The inhabitants of New-Hampshire, like 
those of the other New- England settlements, 
were distinguished for their attention to the pro- 
motion of literature. In 1769 a seminary of 
learning was established at Hanover, m that 'prov- 
ince, and received a royal charter. Dr. Eleazer 
Wheelock of Lebanon; in Connecticut, was its 
principal founder and first president. < His orig- 
inal design was to promote science among the 
Indian yoi^ith. The friends of reli^on and hu« 
manity assisted his benevolent exertions by their 
numerous presents, ^t was named Dartmouth : 
college in honour of the earl of Dartmouth, one 
of its most liberal benefactors. In 1 77 1 , a coAi- 
mencement was first held in this place. 

3. Previously to the establishment of the 
abovementidhed semmary of learning, Great- 
Britahi, elated by her recent prosperity had al- 
ready formed and proposed a pjan, which tended 

' ' , • - ' ' ' ' * •■ •. \ _ 

* S^ Holme's American AftUals. Vol. M^: 29if . * ' 
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to sidyvert the privileges of the colonies ; and 
' they, animated with an ardent love of liberty, 
l^d alre^djT exhibited a determined spirit of re- 
sistance. 

4. Mr, Bernard) a man of arbitrary princi- 
ples, was appointed to succeed Mr, Po^\Tiall *' 
-m the government of Massachusetts : and the tcr- 
idination of tlie FVench vmr, which involved the 
British nation in a debt to a very ^at amount, 
was selected as a proper time to introduce the 
moject of taxing the colonies by act of parliament. 
The Massachusetts agent Kaving given intcUi- 
gence of thas intention, the house of representa- 
f tives asserted m the most explicit terms that tlie 
fide right of granting the money of the people of 
the province was vested in them ; and that the 
power claimed by the parent country of impos- 
ing duties upon a people, who are not repre- 
sented in the house of cotnmons, was irrecon- 
cilable with their privilege, f 
. 5. Great-Britain, on the other hand, contend- 
ed that her parliament was invested with author- 
L ity to levy taxes on any part of the royal domin^ 
It ions, and at length, Mr. Grenville brought into 1755 
f the house of commons hiis celebrated act for im- 
r posing stamp duties in^America. After an' 
animated debate the bill passed both houses, an^ 
received the royal assent 
I ' 6. "ISiis act roused all' the ener^ of tEc coK 
I onies, and they made the most spirited extrtions 
to resist the encroachments of the British minis- 

N " . 

* This gentlemaii succeeded Mr. Slhiriejr s^ WM ftj^l^ed 
fforemour in ITST, he wis & frtend to4iberi^ snd opposed iotb» . 
]m«i which was esiiy formed of t^fdMr tlircf^^ 
t QMloo» vd. i. p. 1481 
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15 try. They entemd into an associaticm against 

L inoportiing British manufactures, till the stamp 

act should be repealed. A continental congress, 

composed of deputies from nine of the provinces 

J met at New- York, and asserted in energetic 
terms, tibcir exemption from all taxes not impos- 
ed by their ovyn representatives. The day on 
which the operation of the act was to commence, 
was ushered in, both in Boston and Portsmouth, 
by a funend tolling of the bells* The people 
resolved to risk all consequences rather than use 
the paper required by law, and used such a va- 
riety of legal and illegal methods to emancipate 
themselves from this encroachment upon their 
libert}% that notibing but a repeal of the* stamp 
act could prevent the immediate commencement 
of a civil war. * 

766 - 7* After much debating, and two protests 
in the house of lords, and passing an act called 
the declaratory act, for securing the dependence 
of America on the parent country, the stamp 
act was repealed, on the 18th of March, 1766. 
This event occasioned great satisfaction in Lon^ 
don ; and the intelligence was received in Amer- 
ica with the most lively emotions of joy. 

8. As the stamp act was not repealed upon 
American principles, in June, 1767, a bill had 
been decided on in the cabinet for unposing 
duties on glass, paper, painter's colours, and 
tea, imported into the colonies from Great-Brit- 
ain.. In order to manage tlie reveiiue collected 
by these duties, a board of commissioners was 

768 placed in Boston, This measure excited such 
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 a violent ferment among the inhabitants of that 
town, that two regiments of British troops, and 

'Some armed vessels were ordered thither to 
support and assist the commissioners. 

9. The province of Massachusetts continu- 
ed with unshaken firmness to defend its privi- 
leges, and its example was followed by the other 
colonies. Among other methods which, were 
used to procure a repeal of these duties, they 
entered into a non- importation agreement. This 
measure distressed the manufacturers in Great- 
Britain, and at length the ministry were induced 
to repeal all the duties, except that of three pence 
per pound on tea.* 

10. The statiomng of a military force in 
Massachusetts produced an event, which threat- 
ened eifects the most extensively serious. On 
the second dF March an affiay took place between 
a private soldier and an inhabitant of Boston ; 
"and at length several on both sides were involv- 
ed in the quarrel. On the fifth of March a more 
dreadful scene ensued. The king's troopis fired 
upon the men who were collected to insult them j^ 
killed four, and wounded several others, f 

11. This event excited such violent com- 
motions in the town of Boston, that nothing but 
an immediate engagement to remove the troops, 
together with the advice of moderate men, pre- 
vented the inhabitants from attacking the sol- 
diers. The killed were buried in one vault, in 
the most respectful manner. Captain Preston^ 
who commanded this party of soldiers, was 
committed to prison, and afterwards tried ; yet 

• Ramsay. * f Mwihall'sX.iCeof'Wftshlngtoa. 
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as k appeared tihat the Briti&Ii soldiers were 
threatened, £^used^ and insulted before th^ 
firedy the captain and five c£ his men were ac« 
quitted; two only being found guiltj of man- 
slaughter. The result of this verdict reflected 
great honour on John Adams sokI Josi:^ Quin- 
cy, esq'/s. the prisoners' counsel ; gentlemeai 
who Iiad invariably shown the wannest zeal, 
and exerted the most splendid talents, in the 
cause of freedom^ and also on the integrity q£ 
the jury, who voitured to give an upngfat ver* 
diet ia defiance of popular opinions.^ 

12. The iuliabitants of Massachusetts were 
also highly irritated by the provision, w hich wa? 
noade in Briimn for -paying the salaries <£ tht 
governour and judges by the crown, and thui 
rendering them independent of the people. 

13« At the p^ricttl when the du^s on the 
other articles were rq)ealdd» the ^y reason as^ 
signed by the British minister for r€tau)ing that 
.on.tea» was t» supjport the |iarHament's4ight of 
taxation* The Americam thecefox^e in^enying 
their r%ht, discontinued the importation of that 
commf^ty. Xo eompd them to submission, 
this airticle was sent into all the cokmies, attend- 
,.ed with the duty. In order to prevent the lib* 
erties of a great country jfrom being saori&^ed 
l^ inconsiderate puiY:hasers, whole cargoes cf 
tea were returned fi*om New* York and Phila** 
delphia, and that which was sent to Charleston 
was lamled and s^red, but not ofiered for. sale.f 
773 ^^^ As from a combination of circum* 
I iitances, the return of the tea from Boston was 
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171 
tiendered impossible, the province of Massachu- j 

setts ventured upon a more despeHfte remedy. 

Seventeen pecscms, dressed as Indians, brokje 

Ofieii J342 chests of the tea, and M'ithout doing 

ai^ Other damage, discharged their contents \ 

into the ocean. 

15. Upon- receiving intelligence of these 177] 
proceedi^^ the British parliament m ere trans- 
ported ii4th indignation against the people of 
B<^t0B, and in order to reven^ the 6pposition 
\yhich they liad exhibited against their authof ^ 

iQr, passed an aet, called the Boston port-bill, . 
by which the port of tha^ town was le^Iy pre- 
otuded from the privilege of laading and dis- 
.cliarging, or of lading and shipping goods, 
wares, and merchandize. Other oppressive 
bills were soon after passed, in order to punish; 
the inhabitants of Boston, and deprive the col- 
onists of their privileges,, which measures served 
however to cement £eir lyiion, and strengthen 
their rescdations to resist the arbitrary ih^osi- 
tions of the parent state.. 

16. Whilst tlie con4>mation of tjad ether 
colooks to support Boston was ^ning strragth,* 
.new matters of dissenticm daily arose in. Massa^ > 
^"cbusetts. The resolution of shutting tlie poit 
.of Boston was no sooner takea^ than it was de« 
.ter^Q(iined to order a military force to that towrv. 
Geoeral Gage, ^ cc^aimander in chief of the 
roy^ forces in Noisth* America, was also sent 
with the additional capacity of gpvemour of 
Massachusetts.. Soon after his arrival, two^ 
regiments weriS landed in Boston. These 
troops were Iw degrees reinforced with others ^ 
from Jreland, New-' York, Halifax, ^d Q^be^.. 

 N2> 
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1774 17.' Four of the new counsellors who had 
•been appoifiied by Mandamus-,^ in pursuance of 

I 4 an act for ^terin^ the government of Maftsa*- 
chusetts Jfety, decUtied* Of those who accept- 
ed several v^ere obliged to res^n. The judges 
of the superior court who had accepted of «aU 
aries from the British government, by virtue <d 
^hc act above alluded to, were infermpted in tfie 
discharge of their official duty. The counsel* 
Iocs, who had accepted their appointments, the 
commissioners of customs, and aH who had 
•taken an active part ih favour of GFes^-Brit^ 
iirere obliged to screen themselve-s in Bc^chk 

18. At this period the provlncied congress 
•of Massachusettej which was composed of dek 
•egates from all parts of die province, exercised 
^f£ the semblance of government, wMcth existed 
in the provmce. Under the sim{de style of 
recommendations, they organised the mifida, 
-made <»*dinance6 reqiecting public mmiies, and 
micb farther regulations ^ were necessary ibr 
preserving order, and defending themaehmi 
^^ainst the British troops. 

19. Soon after the intdlig^ce <tf <lhe Bestm 
IKxrt-bill reached America, 'me deputies 4)f iktt 
<iolonies convened ^at Philadelphia, and passed 
^several spirited resolutions, approving 'tibe op^ 
^positidn of the inhabitants of MassacimseltB to 
^ie arbitrarv proceedings of the Britidi minl^iy, 
Mtd dedanng their detemunation to support 
them. They drew up a dechotiflien i£ mek 
rights, which they asserted were infiii^ged by 
•^ British parliament in claiming a power of 
fuming the colonies without th«ir consent. 1^^ 
ake entered mto on associatioii, by whioh 4bey ~ 
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-bound th^msehres and &eir confitituents to dis- y^i 
x)ontiniie ihe importation of British goods till 
th^se obnoxious acts should be repealed. Cchi* 
greas next framed a bold »id ^rited rcmon- 
'strance to the king, soliciting a redress of ^iev- 
-aiices ; an address to the Engli^ nation ; one 
^-to the tolcmieS) and one to the French inhabi- 
tants of Canacb« These papers were executed 
Wid^ uncommon energy and address* 

20. After the congressional proceedii!^ 
leached Great-Britain, several other oppressive 
HM:t9 were passed against the colonies $ and n 
-matters YvbA proceeded so fiff as ftoprechide faM 
*Iiq)es of reconciliatic^ tihe New- England cd- 
-Qfiies were assiduous m prepairfiig for war« 

^1. In i»rder to account for that ardent iove 
^ liberty whidi stimulated the New-£ngiaud 
'Dolomes to resist the arbitrary encroaefamento 
of the parent ststte^ kt it be rememi)ered, that 
this cocmtry was first settled by those, ^o had 
^gManed -under the yoke of oppression and reli- 
'gious persecution in their native country. The 
tyranny of the Bri&h government^ which confu 
petted them to seek an a^lum in the new world, 
'Mi[»essed their minds with lugh i^as of their 
^ivU, and religious liberties, aiMl the care tiiey 
took to preserve tl^m mviolate, was evinced 
l>y thek early policy and establishments. 

23. As theu* duurters gave them the powtr 
of ehoosiiig their oiyn officers, these ideas were 
^mifirmed and heightened by the habits of act* 
ing as freemen* Whenever they c<niceived 
their liberties In danger, we find traits of thb 
4Mm^ spirit which severed them from Britauu 
This h^t of resisting tvery^ ehctoacfamei^ io 
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Its 'infancy, invigorated their miiids, and pre- 
pared them for greater exerti(ms» when the ly • - 
ranny of Britain attempted to subjugate tliera 
by iarther innovations* 

23. The sagacity of the Americans is also ' 
greatly to be admired. It has be^ justly ob- 
serredy that the annals of other nations have pro- 
duced instances of successful struggles against 
a yoke previously imposed; but.thf; recm^ds of 
history do not fumbh an example of a people^ 
whose penetration had anticipated the operations 
of t3aanny ; and whose spirit had disdaiaed to 
'soffit an infrmgemcnt upon theirvliberties.*.** 
- 24. The long period which elapsed between 
the stamp act, and the <i|mmencement of bos- 
tilities^ called fcHth the most distii^uished s^bil- 
ities, and developed charact^rs^ which will be 
«riemembered witn immortal hanQur in the annals 
of America.! The writings of these ^ixmu^ 
men diffused knowledge am(^g the great body 
of the people, and they became well acquainted 
.with the grounds of the dispute between JBritain 
and the colonies. The flame of liberty which 
was first kindled in New-England enlightened 
the continent ; and to the -early exertions of this 
part of the country the other colonfcs in a great 
.^measure owe their liberty and independence. 
The foitee of public opinion,, the energy xjf 
American counsels, and their success in arms, 

* See John Q. Adams' Oratioti, July 4, 1793, pa^ 10. 

t James Otis, esq. <>^ Boston, b^ a dittingaished mik 

«mong the early defenders of American freedom. He w^ 

. eminent for his abilities, leaming, independence of character, 

and energy of mind. In tt^, he published an essay, enticed, 

«*< Rights of the firitisk Coloni«(s, asserted and proTe4'' 

j ISri, Wanren's History of tht Ame]:ica& War^ vol. L 
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caused one of the most extraordinary revolu- 
tiom in history^ replete with the most important 
>ionseqttencM to mankinds 

* CHAPTER XVII. 

1774—1775. 

' The Commencemenf ofHostUkies at Z^exmgton^ 
P Boston invested by a provincial Army . Pub- 
\ lie Fa$U T^iconderoga and Crown Point 
taken^ Reinforcements arrive from Great 
Britain. Bunker-Hill Battle. The conti- 
nental Congress organise a regularJirmyi and 
(^foint QenerdT Washington commander m 
chief Falmouth btsmtw the British. The 
Canada Es^pedition. The Colonies of Vir* 
gma^ North and South Carolina expel (heir 
ISovemours. 



/ 



HE linportant a^a j»t length wriveil) 
L in which tlie Americans had no altjemath^ 
 ^t to .submit* to the impositions of arbitrary 
f powaTy or rejSer their cause to the decii^on oi 

2. Gervnid Gage^ being informed thdi the 
provincials had deposited military stores at 
Worcester and Coneord, sent a number of Brit- 
ish tro(^ to destroy them. This detachment 
i»et a company of militia, which was assembled 
at Lexington, to oppose tlieir design. Muj6r 
pitcairn, the British officer who led the advanced 
corps, commanded them to disperse, and upon 
th^ still continuing in a bocfyi disdharged bis 
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1775 jnstol, and ordered his soldieris to fire. A skir- 
mish ensued, and several of die militia were 
killed* The regulars proceeded to Concord 
and destroyed the stores. On their return they 
were attacked and terribly harrassed by a large 
body of the provincials^ who fired from behind 
fences and walls.* 

5. At Lexington the British were joined by 
a detachment of 900 men, under lord Percy, 
who had been sent out by general Ciage, to 
support lieutenant colonel Smith. Thb rein- 
forcementy having two pieces of cannon, aived 
the prdvincialsi and kept them at a greater dis* 
tance ; but they continued a constant though 
irregular and scattering fire, which did great 
execution. At length, the royal detachment 
reached Bunker's HUl, worn down with exces- 
sive fatigue, having travelled that day between 
thirty and forty miles. The next day they 
reached Boston. The British had 65 killed, 
180 woujided, and AA made prisoiiers. The 
Ameiicahs had 50 killed, and Sd wounded and 
missing. 

1775 4. To prevent the people m Boston from 
joining their countrymen, general Gage agreed 
to* permit the inhabitants to remove with their 
families and effects, if they would Oliver their 
arms. A large number complied with this 
condition, and the agreement was at first punc- 
tually observed. But in a short time he treach- 
erously detained many, suspecting th^ if the 
enemies of the British government were all 
safely removed, the town would be set on fire. 
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5. The provincial congress of Massachu- 1775 
setts, which was in session at the time of Lex- 
ington battle, voted that an army of 30,000 men 
should immediately be raised, and that 13,600 
should be of their own province r and that a 
letter and delegates should be sent to the other 
New-England colonies. In consequence of this . 
Boston was invested by an army of 20,000 men , 
and the command of this force was given to 
general Ward. They were soon after joined 

by a large body of Connecticut troops, under 
f the command of general Putnam, a brave and 
experienced oflicer. The continental congress 
also recommended a general fast to be observed 
en the 20th of July tfirough all the colonies.* 

6. As the necessity of securing Ticonderoga 
was early attended to by many in New- England, 

: Colonel Arnold was sent from Connecticut to . 
engage the people on the New- Hampshire grants 
in this expedition ; and being joined by colonel 
Ethen Allen of Bennington, who raised a body 
of troops for this purpose, they surprised the 
garrison of Ticonderoga, and took it, with its 

L military stores, without the loss of a single man. 

I Crown Point was taken the same day by colonel 

r Seth Warner. By this expedition the Ameri- 
<ians obtained the command of Lake Champlaiw, 
wWch secured them a passage into Canada, f 

7. On the 25th of May, three distinguished 
British gei^rals, Howe, Burgojnie, and Clinton, 
with a great part of the troops which were or- 
dered from Great-Britain, arrived in Boston. 
After general Gage was thus reinforced, he is- 
sued a proclamation, declaring the province of 

* R«maaf • - 1 Cordon^ foL it page 10. . 
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1775 Massachusetts to be in a state of rebeffion^ and 
ofieriiig pardon to all^ except Samuel Adams 
and John Hancocji:) provided thejr woidd inime* 
diately lay down their arms^ and return to their 
respective occupations. 

8. The Americans suppoem^ this proclatna- 
tion to be a prelude for hostilities, prepared for 
action. On the 16th of June a detachment of 
1000 American troops took possessit^n of Breed^s 
Hin, and labpured during the night with such 
diligence^ that by the dawn of day they had 
thrown up a redoubt, about eight rods square. 
The British, at day-light began a heavy firing 
from their ships, and from meir fortificaticm at 
Copp's Hill, and an incessant shower of shot 
and bombs was poured upon the American 
works ; yet but one man was killed. 

9. About noon, 3,000 British troops, Ae 
flower of the army, were sent to dislodge them 
from this post. They advanced deliberately, 
that their artillery might demolish the new raised 
w orks. The Americans reserved their fire till 
the near approach of their enemies, and theai 
began such a furious and incessant discharge of 
small arms, that the royal troops retreated with 
precipitation. The omcers rallied and pushed 
them forward widi their swords, but they were 
a second time obliged to retreat* 

10. The officers, animated with a high sense 
of British honour, being determined to carry 
their pdint in spile of all exposition, redouUed 
their exertions, and general Clinton arrived and 
joined them at^tlus critical moment Their 
united and strenuous e£R>rts succeeded in re** 
newing tlie «ttafil:« Md| a^ the powderof the 
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Americans began to feil, the British at length 1775 
compelled them to abandon their post. 

11. During the bloody coimict, general 
Gageordered Charlestowntobe set on fire, and 
nearly four. hundred liouses, including five pub- 
lic buildings, were destroyed. But though 
this town was a place of great trade, this loss 
did not discourage the Americans, who were 
indifferent to property, when put in competition 
with liberty. 

12. Fifteen hundred Americans were en- 
gaged in this action, . 77 were killed, and 278 
'woiinded and missing. The death of the brave 
"and accomplished general Warren, who fought 
.ais a volunteer, was particularly lamented. 1 he 
royal afniy lost 1054 ; nineteen commissioned 
olficers were killed, and 70 more were wound- 
ed'. The batde of Quebec in 1759, which gave 
Great-Britain the possession of Canada, was 
not so destructive to her ofiicers as this attack 
.of a slight intrenchment, the work ct a few 
Jhours only.* 

13. The Americans Teared that the British 
troops would push the advantage they had gain- 
ccd, and march immediately to the head quar- 
ters at Cambridge, which were in no state of 
^defence. But they advanced no farther than 
Bunker's hill, where they threw up works for 
their own security- The provincials did the ' 
slime on Prospect hill, in front of them, about 
lialf way to Cambridge. 

14. The spirit displayed by the troops dur- 
ing this battle encouraged the second contimen-. 

; o 

* ^GordOfi^ ToL u. p. if. 
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[775 tai congress, convened at Philadelphia, after « 
military opposition to Gres^-Britain was resolvecj 
upon, to proceed with alacrity in their prepanb- 
tikm to carry pn ihe wat> .George Wasnington^ 
esq .. a native of yir^nia, was oy a urttuumoua 
vote appointed cbmmander in chieC He united 
every quality necessary to gender him eoiinent 
ia tms exalted statioiv On the second of July- 
he arrived at Cambridge, where hit was joyful- 
ly rtceivedl^ and took conunand of the coun^ 
jrnilitia who.invested the town of Boston.* 

1 5.. Jlmt Massachusetts assejmbly and conti^ 
nentai congress both resolved to fit* out armed - 
vessels to cruise upoQ the Aoierjcan coast, and 
to intercept warlike stores and supplies. But 
previously to their making any captures, FaL 
mouth, now Portland, vrte burnt by c»ptaia 
Mowat, "by the oiiders of the British admiral at 
Boston. The first naval attempt of the Anaeti- 
cans was croMme^ with success. C^^tain Man^ 
}y^ m a contine:ntal cruiser, captiu'cd a British 
vessel loaded with-military stores. 

16. The chief command of the America^ 
campaigns in thie northern department was ^ven 
to major-general Montgotn^ery, who soon took 
^t. jQhns, and Montreal. In September a de^ 
taclu(hent from Catnbritige^ under the command 
of colonel Arnold, was ordered to pen^tratein^ 
to Canada, by the way of the Kennebec At 
ter enduring incredible &tigue, and sufficing 
with sickness and iamme, part of this detach- 
ment j(Hned general Montgomery, and com- 
* menced the siege of Quebec. The general at 
Ispgdi determined to jstorm the to^^ and hav^* 



ftig passed the first barrier, he advanced baidly 117. 
fo attack a second which was much stronger ; 
when a well- directed fire from the enemy put 
an end to the life of tKi3 enterprising omcer. 
Most of his other ofSbers shared the ^ine fete^ 
and dokSnel Campbell^ on whonv tte coamand 
devalved, thought propisr to order a- retreat,- 

17. In the mean tijiate colonel jS^mpW,^ at die 
head of 350 menr (passed t0 attack St Im^guett 
and received a wound wj^ich di3at)led himv Af- 
ifer sustaining th^ whole forc^ oi tte garnsofi 
fer three hours^ his pait^ li^ere oUiged to yield 
to superior force* Jb^p^ge numbers of the Amer* 
ic^ns tirere made prisooers* Sir Guy Chiton, 
fhe British commander, endeavoured to allevi- 
ate the distressed situat^Hi of the sock and 
bounded among them ix$ the most humane and 
generous conduct^ 

18. After &e feilurc of this expediUon a 
$eries Qf misfortuhes for somee time aCtepded 
^e Americati operations in t]he nort|i ; and tfaye 
British gained possession of most of tlie places 

that had been taken from tbena.t 

. -IPt* Whilst tfie flame of foritenti(Jn raged In 

the fiorth, d^e royial govcmours in Virginia, 
l?orth and South Carolina ^vere expelled, and 
obliged to take refuge on board n\en of war. 
At the close of this year Great-Britain beheld 
all the colonies united against her in the most 
determined opposition. 

20. Dr. Ramsay observes, that *'as arms 
were to decide the controversy, it was fortunate 
for the Americans that the first blood was drawn 

* Ramsay^ vol. i. p. 242. 

^ tiUtorical Journal of the Axn^.'icAn W«r* 
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77Jt.in New-England. The inhabitants of that coun« 

' try are so connected widi each other by descent^ 

manners, religion, politics, arid a general equal-^ 

ity, that the killing of an individual interested 

'the whole, and made them consider it as a conii- 
mon cause." 

2 1 • The undaunted courage which the New^ 

^ En^andimlitia exhibited at Lexbgtoni Conc<»t]l, 
and &^ed's hill, affords a convincing proof how 
much may be done by men inspired with aa 
enthusiasm for liberty, without the aid of military^ 
discipline. The dispute between Britain and her 
coloniesi had long been a popular subject. The 
prevailing ideas at that time were a detestation 
of arbitrary power, arid a determined resolution 

,to resist, even with the sword. ' The people in 
general, were well informed respecting the causes 
of the contest, and they had been highly irritated 
by repeated encroachments upon their privileges. 

- Whilst their minds were wrought to this high 
pitch, those who had never seen a battle, pre- 
viously to this period, dared to encounter the 
well discipGned forces of the British nation. 



CHAPTER XVIIlv 

1775—1777. 

Jbs^Ofl^ tvmnmted^ The JSrkUh are repuked ui 
. Charkstawn. American Indepetmenee de- 
elitred.^ Battle at Xcng-Island. TheAmeri- 
. earn retreat ta New-xork, CaptMsHesenf 
as. a Spy to Jjong^Idandj and executed b^ the 
Britim% Mhode-I^and taken. The desperate 
&tuation qf Am^timn Affaire* JBumes tyf 
Trenton mi Frmcetori. Battle cfBrmtdy- 
umine^ r Phib«klphia takem Battle of Ger^ 
mnaown: General Burgogne appointed Cam^ 
mender m ihenonhem Department. ^ Ttcon- 
derqga abat^&med. Battle at Bennington. 
General Burgdyne^s Army are surrounded on- 
ail sides^ iwa sutt^emler^'^ 




1^- X/URINO this pemdr^ t% British; 
troqps wer€ blockaded ia Boston^ and reduced 
to great distress for want of prpvi^ioiis and fueU 
General Washington proposed a question to the 
councU of war on the 16th of Eebrusey, wheth* 
^er Cambridge and Roxbury bays being frozen 
over, a ^neral assault should not be made on - 
Bostoa. A negative being given to this ques- 
tion, the army det^mined to possess themselves 
of Dorchester heights, and in order to conceal 
their design, and divert the attention of the gar- 
rison, a very heavy service of cannon and mor- 
tars began to play upon the town from other, 
directionSy.and was continued for three days. 

2. On the night of the fourth of March, 17 
1200. men were employed in «^cting works on 
Dorchester heiohts, ^nd in the morning h^d 
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jyc completed lioes of defecice which astonished dier 
garrison at Boston. The adnural informed' 
general Howe, that if the Americans kept pos- 
session o£ these heights, he should not be £dde 
to keep oneof his majesty's ships in the Imxboar^ . 
It was therefore determined ki> a coundi of war 
to diskxlge' them. < But^ the expected engage- 
ment being pi^vented ^ by a violent storm, the 
royal ariny, accompansad by the toriesi^ on the^ 
IVth of March, evacuated the town^ General. 
Wa$hingt(Mi aqd^his army, imi^edi&ldy after- 
marched into Boston, and he was re^^eived ^mth .^ 
the gratitude and respect diie to a deliverer.' 

3. In the following summer, general Clif^<m ; 
and Sir Peter P^kcr were repulsed w^ great . 
loss at Charleston ia South*Caro&ia, and the^ 
southern states, for two years and a hdf, obtain- . 
ed a respitp from the calamities of war. 

4. On the 4th of July of thi$ mwHiortiAc 
year, congress published their deolaration of In- 
dependence, which was psirfcctly agreeable to 
the republican habits^and manners of New-Eng* . 
land. This measure -was warmly supported bjr 
John Adams, late president of the United States, . 
who, on that occasicm, strongly urged the im- - 
mediate dissolution of all pohticalconnexicm oTr 
the colonies with Great-Britain^ ;^m the voice 
of the people, from the necessity of the measure, , 
in order to obtain assistance, from a regard to., 
consistency, and fxxmx a iHX)&pect of glory and 
happiness which opened .beyond the war to a 
free and independent pcople.f 

5. The most vigorous exertions were ne- 
cessary to maintain the independence thus boldly 

* Aaii«reol» to ti\d BtitkL , f 9«m»ftr* toL i. p. 34Qr - 
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proclaimed. General Washington was sbttion- 1776 
e#at New- York, and engaged in fortifying that 
ci^ and the adjacent islands. General Howe 
landed his troops at Staten-Island> where after 
being joined by lord Howe, with a great arma- 
ment) they sent proposals for an accommodation 
with the cdonies, which they unanimously re-^ 

jccted.t ' 

6. The decision of Ae controversy being 
now by both parties left to the sword, an action: 
took ptace at Long-Isluid, in which the Amer- 
icans were surrounded on all sides, and totally 
defeated. Their number of killed, wotipded, 

•and prisoners, considerably exceeded M)00 men. 
After tfiis battle,^ the American army^left the 
island;, and were conveyed to New- York, over 
East river. A tWcb ifog, which hovered over 
Long- Island, concealed them from the British, 
and enabled them to complete their reti^at with- - 
out interruption^ . 

7. ** This retreat left tjie British* in complete 
possession of L#ong-Island. General Washington 
WHS etlremely desirous of obtmning information 
of their situation, their strength, and future move- 
ments. Forthis purpose he applied to col.KnowI- 
touj and desired him^ to adopt some mode of gain- 
ing the necessary information. Gol. Knowlton^ 
commiunicated this request to capt. Nathan Hale, 
of Connecticut, who belonged to his regiment. 

8. " This young officer, animated by a sense 
of duty, and considering that an opportunity^ * 

£ resented itself by which he might be useful to^ 
is country, at once offered himself as a volun- . 
teer for this hazardous service. He passed ixH 

t .Mmbafi's Lift «»WMbiiigton, ?al iii. p. S%. 
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t776 disgiifee to LarigJsIatifd, exatriined every part 
0£ the British afmy, and obtained every |>ossHKe 
infof maticm reispecting their siti&tion and futote 
•peratiofiSp'' 

9. ** In his atlelnpt to return he was appre- . 
hendedy carried befwe Sir Wffliam HoWe, and 
the proof of his object was so cl^r, that he 
frankly acknowledged who he was, and what 
were his views* - The fdllowirig morning he ^vas 
executed,, in a most unfeeling manner. . A der^ 
gyman,. whose attehdmce lie desired* was re- 
fused him,, and a bible fot: a few moments de-» 
votion was notprocur^ although he' eamestl|^ 
requested'it. The letters w}»ch. be wtott to his 
friends on ihfi morning of his ex^ution ww^ 
destroyed, and this extraordinary reason ^ven. 
by the provost marshal^, ** that the rebels should, 
not know,. that thev had a man in their army^. 
who could die witnso much finnness.^^ 

10.. Unknown to all around him, without di^ 
single friend to oier him^the least ccmsolationy, 
Aus fell a? amiable,-^d as worthy a young man, . 
as America couldVboast,,with thb dyin^ ^bseiv 
lotion, '^^ that he only lamented that he had but 
one life to lose for his countrjr/**' 

lli. Neither the ex^tedation of promotionj^, 
nor of pecuniary reward, u^uced him to the 
attempt.. A sense of duty, a hope that, m this 
way he might be useful to his-country, ,and an 
opinion which he had adapted, tl)at every kind^ 
of service necessary to the public g(|od became 
honourable by being \iece$sary, were &e great 

♦^ CAbtain iriJ6 wM'bom In Ctfventfy in Cdimccticut, «&*' 
•dficated in Tale Colle|;ie, whefe life Windm^ III 1373*- S^ 
Xolinef' Amerkaa Annwi ^ iroL' ii« ^ 3^ 
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motives which induced him to engage ixi^ en- xyyg 
^emprizQ by which bis connexions lost a most 
amiable, friend, and his country (»ie of its most 
promising supporters. "* 

12. At the close of the year 1776, Ae affeirs 
of the United States wore a gloomy aspect. 
The city of New- York -was ;ibandoncd by the 
Americans and taken by the British. They had 
gained possession of York Island, by taking fort 
Washington, and fort Lee ; they were also suci. 
cessful at the Jerseys. The Americans were 
expelled from Canada ; their armj was contin- 
nally diminishing, ^nd was to be dismissed at 
the end of the year. Notwithstanding all these 
disasterous events, Congress resolvea to abide 
by Aeir declared independence ; diey made the 
most strenuous efforts to rouse the colonies to 
yigonJus'^ exertions j and proffered freedom of 
trade to any foreign nation, trusting the event 
to Providence, and risking all consequences.! 

13.^ During the royal successes in the Jer- 
seys, general Clinton^ with four brigades of 
British and Hessian tro(^s, and a squadron of 
' men of war, under Sir Peter Parker, was sent to 
attempt the conquest of Rhode-Island. It was 
taken without the loss of a man, the American 
forces being incapable of making effectual rc« 
sistanee. 

14. Inthisalarming crisis of affiurs, general ^ 
Washii^on re-cf ossed the Delaware, with about 
2^200 men, attacked a body of Hessians^ who ' 
. were posted in Trenton, and took 900 prisoners, 

* The compiler of the History of New-England is indebted to ! 

Gen. HuUy of Newton^ fortius interesting account of Cai^taia 
Hale. 

t Raaksay. ' Mar^iA'9 Lif^ of Wasi^infftbii, vol u. p. SST. J 
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rAi% siippo9V)g It ioipbasibte for tbe Ama^caettr 

under their diaadvantagea, to commdnee offen-^ 

. sive operattcaiSi were iiha st^e of perfect secim^ 

1777 • 1^- ^^ ^^ beginnmg of the following year* 
he gained" another ini|x>rtant victory at rrince^ 
ton. Theae events filled the British with Qpn^ 
jBtermtioHr ^uad ^xanged all their plana. The 
Aim^ricans^ animated and eocoun^d, ^<iKtt u^ 
covered pwt of the Jeraeja; andtheaSiJbrac^the 
Wiuted StalM begaisi to as^isae a isore fiVous^i^ 
JWb aspect. 

JbQ. On dKs 8M of j%>ri> 4 detachmeoi ol* 
- fQjrtfiSt3'«Dder the oommand of gpveroQur Trjr-r 
*n of N^w Ycark kmded betjween Fairfidd arid 
^Ipiwalh. Thpy advam^^ through the qountnir 
without int^rupticm> and whtn th^-amycd at 
Panbnry with ii^^ton harb^ty, hurnt the^plsicey 
and de$»tfoyed a large immher pf vaJuafek arti- 
elfi9< A warm .skirmkh et^swedi Hi y^c\ the 
hrave geiaeral Woo^te^a na^e qf New Haven ' 
ffat^-Mt^aUy iraiiid^i.8fidhi^ tro^^itfdi* 
ed togive way.* r 

17. After the pouessiod d^PfaiisRieip&kfnar 
4hcovered to be the great object of the Bridlh 
ttovementa, general Washii^[ton in order to 
protect tkit cxty ho^iarded asr actibii wMch took 
place at Brandywihe creek. The Aaiakttra 
ivers overpoivered^ and sofiered^vat l0ss^ A& 
ter various movements of die regular army^ <m 
the 26th^ of September, gen. Howe «ade hi$ 
t^^iutnphaL entry into Philadelphia, where he waa 
nu>at cordially received by die royalists. f 

* Katniay vbt. ii. p. 4. 

t S«e Miir«h»ll*i IMU of Wa«l»iiigton» vo), iu* p. 144- 



fg. On the 4th of October Ac t^ armies 1777 
were again engaged at Geraiantown ; and though 
an the commencement cS tlie action the Atneri^ 
cans had die advamajge, ^ Britkli inhere fin^jr 
^itetoriqus. Their suxx^eeduig operationsy In or* 
4er to openlte navigation of ^ i>e^nirai^, were 
.alsa cmuoned wilh success. 

19. In the mean time the command in iSx^ 
}iordiem ds^aitment was given to gen. Bun- 
^^oyne, an ofllcer of distinguished reputation. 
As dxe four provinces of KeW^Englaaid had o- > 
xiginally begim the canfederation against Britain^ 
.fltSi were the most activie and zealous in <he coa* 
test^ it was thought that an impressi<m made upop 
!them would contribute in an effectu^ maimer ta- 
:die reduction of aU the rest for this purpose 
die general, with m^jse tliaii^even thousand welL 
^^seiptined troops, aided by several tribes of 
Iridms, was -determined to make an impression 
.on them. The camjlysu^ cq^enedMiH^ me siege 
^Tiocmdai^oga. 

^. The royal aitof WdtfcSn a few days after 
iheir arrival, had surrounded three fourths of the 
^American works k Ticonderoga, and Mount. 
Independence $ mid had also ^vanced a woric' 
oivSu^Hili, wWch^ when completed would 
jhave invested the condnental army on all sideis^ 
JEn this skuation, gen. St Ciair resolved to eva- 
cuate the post ; though hewas sensible tins mea^ 
sure ymoki. expose his conduct 4o the «eyex«;$t 
.cm8ui!es^^ 

^ ^ 21. The loss of Ticonderog^ and Mount 
Independrace s^ead astomshment and terror 
ilm>ugh the New*£ngl«nd«taiiirs; HtimsMA 

^ Earn lif « ro). iL p. ;I9. > 
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1777 of sinking under the apprehensions of danger, 
they exerted themselves with energy in Fecruit- 
ing thdr army, and, in order to cmck the prog*- 
ress of their British invaders, sueh numbers of 
vohmteers wens daily added mat the people be- 
gan to rccoiirer jrom their first alarm.* . . 

22. As the principal force of the American 
army lay in front between ^n. Burgoyne and 
Allmy, he hoped by advancing toMtards them^ 
to reduce them to the necessity of fighting or of 
retreating to New-England. In the march of 
the British towards Albany, several actions took 
place between them and the Americans, and the 
regulars as well as the Indians, in their interest 
suffered very considerably, in these difierent 
^ skirmishes. The principal action happened at 
Bennington, when? gen. Slark, of New-Hamp- 
shire, commanded the American militia. About 
800 men, without bayonets, or a single piece of 
artillery, attacked and routed 500 regular troops, 
advantageously posted behind entreanchments^ 
furnished with the best aims, andvdefended with 
two pieces of artillery. 

23. ; Colonel Breyman mth a reinforcement 
arrived on the field aftex the action, and was de- 
feated by the Americans on the aatne day^ 
Colonel Baum, the British commander, and 
about .600 mto, including part of Breyman'a 
reinforcement, w^i^ made prisonera, and the 
artillery and other arms taken by the Ajn^ricans. 

24. This victory restored spirit to the Amer- 
ican army, and occasioned dejection and dismay 
to the British. The militia collected £rom aU 
2)arts of New-England to xetard their progress; 
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but at len^h Gcn» Burgoyne, after passing 1^775 
Hudson's river with his army, encainped on the 
heights and on the plains of Saratoga. An ex- 
tremely severe action took place at Stillwater, 
Botlxanoies suffered considarable loss } but the 
advantage was decidedly with the Americans** 

25. From this time till near the middle of 

October ,^ skirmishes ensued bet\yeen the two 

armies, and the ^riti^ were greatly reduced 

and weakened. In the mean time militia and 

volunteers were continually arriving irom New- 

England) and at length Gen. Burgoyne was in* 

vested with an army nearly three times as great 

5 s his own forces. "NV hen*, on the 15th, he found 

that his troops had only a scanty subsistence for 

tjiree days, and no prospect of a speedy relief,; - 

^ he called a council o^ war, and by the unani4 

moiis advice of this council, • he was induced to 

open a treaty with general Gates, the American 

commander, by which it was finally stipulated 

^mong other articles, that the troops should 1777 

march out of their camp with the honotirs of 

war. .The number of these that surrendered 

amounted to 5752 f naen; a toge number of 

military stores were also taken by the Americans^ 

^6. The surrender of Saratoga forms a mem* 
orable era in the American war» This event 
occasioned great grief and dejection in Britain^ 
while it Animated and encouraged the Ameri- 
cJins,* and the celebrity of capturing aJarge ar* 
my of Britisb and German tiioops^ soon procur* 
ed them powerful friends in Europe. 

27* During the three preceding years, the 
Americans had resisted the arbitrary measures 

• Mftrthall'8 life of Washington, VDl.iii.^. d9T^ 
t Holmea' Aneritan Annab. 
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1777 ^^ Britain with the sword, without the assist- 
ance of any foreign power. In the first year, 
they had exhibited undaunted courage in die 
battles of Lexington and Bunker's Hill ; block- 
aded the regular army in Boston ; expelled the 
royal ffovemours, and repelled the. attempts of 
the British against the southern colonies. In 
the year 1776, ammatcd^ with heroic fortitude, 
tliey renounced their alleigiance to Great-Bntain, 
and declared indepei^ence. In the most gloomy 
situation of afEurs, during this eventful period, 
we find the Americans, inspired with an uncon- 
querable spirit of liberty, persist in defending 
their recently assumed independence with mtT 
sword. 

28. In 1777 their affairs began to wear a 
brighter aspect. The victory of Bennington 
paved the way for the capture of Burgoyne's 
army ; and the capture of his army was the event 
which procured them foreign assistance in the 
subsequent year. . It appears from this imper- 
feet review, that, under heaven, the blessings 
of liberty and independence were chiefly pur- 
chased by the wise counsels, the, undaunted 
resolution, and the energetic' exertions of the 
Americans. However, their suocess ought ev- 
er ultimately to be asoribed to the good provi- 
fience of the Lord. From the first settlement 
no nation had ever experienced more extraordi- 
nwy interpositions of Providence than Amen- 
ea ; and at no period were those interpositions 
more singularly visible, than during the contro- 
vert^ with Britain. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

1778—1781. 

Treaty between France and America. British 
Commissioners are sent to negociate a Peace. 
Their Terms are rejected. The Royal Army 
burn Part of Warren and BristoL Philar 
delphia evacuated. The Battle of Freehold 
or Monmouth* The Americans make an un,- 
successful Attempt to regain Bhode-Islancf. 
The British gam Possession of Savannah. 
Gavemour Try on* s destructive Expedition in- 

' to Connecticut. Brave Action of General 
V Putnam. General Wayne storms Stoney- 
Point. The Americans^ unsuccessful Attempt 
against a Post in Penobscot. Charleston be- 
sieged and surrendered to the British; Battle 
of Camden. The Academy of Arts and 
Sciences mstituted in Massachusetts. Gene- 
ral, Arnold agrees to deliver West-Pohtt to 
the British. Unhappy Fate of Major Andre. 
Virginia invaded by Arnold. Oft the War in 
South-Carolina. Battle at Eutaw Springs. 

1. OOON after the intelligence of the 
capture of Burgoyne reached Europe, the king / 
of France concluded treaties of alliance aiKl 
commerce with the United States. This im- ^^ 
portant transaction was the fruit of long nego- ^ ' ^' 
ciation. As early as 1776 Congress sent an 
agent to that kingdom with instructions to soli- \ 
cit its friendship and to procure military stores. ] 
But the French nation' refused to act openly and 
decidedly m their favopr, till the capture of 
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1778 Burgoyne's army convinced them that there 
tvas the utmost probability that the united ef- 
forts of the Americans would finally be success- 
fuK As the French qourt was persuaded that 
it was fcH" their interest that the poWer of Eng- 
land Should be diminished by the separation of 
the colonies from its government, it was finally 
determined to espouse their cause. * 

2. When the British ministry were infortli- 
ed of this treaty they dispatched commissioners 
to attempt a reconcniatlon ; biit found all their 
endeavours ineHfectual. In no one place not im- 
mediately commanded by the British army, 
was there any attempt to accept these proposals, 
or even any defiberation on die pfepriety of 
closing with the oflers of Britain. 

3. Notwithstanding these j^acific negotia- 
tions the royal army coiitiniied tfieir deyastaition 
with fire and sword. In the latter part of May, 
five hundred British and Hessians made ah exv 
cursidn from Rhode-Island, destroyed a num- 
ber of stares and burnt the Aeeting-hbuise • in 
Warren, tlife church in Bristol, and a consider- 
able number of buildings in each town. 

4. In the summer of this year,, general 
Clinton, who succeeded general Ho\yc, evacua- 
ted Philadelphia. In their naarch to New-Ywlc 
they were attacked by the Americans, and, m 
action took place at Monmouth, or Freehold, in 
which general Lee was charged .by General 
Washington with disobedience and misconduct 
in retreating before the British troops, and was 

* Ramsay^ vol. ii. page 64. Marshall's Life of Waahrngton. 
voL iii. page 41 S— 417. 
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suspended from his command in the Americaa ym 
army for one year.* 

5. The British had but just completedthe re- 
moval of their fleet and ai'my from the Dela- 
ware and Philadelphia, to the harbour and city 
of New- York, when they received UitelKgence 
that a fleet, which w^ commanded by Count 
D'Estaing, was on the coast erf America* Their 
first object was the surprize of Lcurd Howe's 
fleet in the Delaware, but they arrived too Iate» 

6» The next attempt of Count D'Estaing 
was against llhode-Island, of which the British 
had been in .possession since Decembery 1776» 
A combined attack against it was projected, and 
it was agreed that General Sullivan should com* 
mand the land forces. After he had collected 
about 10,000 men, of whom, at least one half 
were volunteers from New- England, he with 
his army passed over to the Island, on the 8th 
of August, at the same time the French fleet 
entered the harbour of Newport. . 

7. Lord Howe received intelligence of the 
danger which threatened Rhode- Ishnd,.andhas^ 
loied to its relief. The French admiral put out 
to sea with his whole fleet to attack him. The 
engagement was prevented by a violent tempest, 
in which both fleets were greatly damagied. llie 
French fleet, which sufiered more in the storm 
than their adversaries, returned to Newport,, in 
a very shattered conditicMi„dii the lOdi of Au- . 
gust, and two days after, Cqunl D^Estaing sail- 
ed for Boston in order to refit his ships. 

8. In the mean time General Sullivan had 
commenced his military operations, but Gene- 

P2 

* See W,ashiiigton'» Letters, yoL Iv. pag|K 275* 
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778 ral PigOt, who commanded the British garrison 
on Rhode-Island, had taken such measures, that 
without the assistance of a marine force it was 
impossible to attact him with any probability of 
success. Genentl Sullivan however retreated to 
the north end of the island, and^ spirited ac- 
tion took place, iii which the Americans repul- 
sed theporsuers ; but *Lord Howe's fleet being 
seen off the coast, general Sullivan concluded 
immediately to evacuate Rhode-Island. He re- 
treiated in excellent order, without leaving a tnan 
behind.* 

9. This campaign having produced notibing 
advantageous to the British, and the winter being 
a proper season for southern expeditions, they 
concluded to turn their aiiAs against Georgia. 
This enterprise was committed to coltmel 
CampbfeU, an officer of courage and ability ; 
Ae forces appointed to act under him amounted  
to 2,500. After the troops had effected a land^' 
ing near the mouth of the Savannah, they be- 
gan an attack with so much spirit and intrepidi- 
ty, that tfiey gained a complete victory. Up- 
ward of 100 of the Americans were kiHcd attd « 
' l^arge number ma4e prisoners. The military 
stores, shipping in the river, a large quantity k£ 
provisions, witii the capital of Georgia, fell in- 
to the hands of the conquerors, t 

1779 10. At the opening of this year, the Briti A 
began their operations with expeditions tending 
ntt^r to distress the Americailis, thsm to beneiSft 
their own cause. For this purpost goVcmoor 
Tryon and Sir George Cottier made an excur- 
i^ion into Connecticut, and ^er plundering the 
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town of New-Hav^n, and perpetrating various 7779 
species of enormity, the invaders suddenly re- 
embarked and proceeded by water to Fairfield 
and set the town on fire. The British, in this 
excursion, also burnt East-Haven, the greatest 
part of Green-Farms, and the Nourishing town 
of Norwalk. 

11. The campaign of this year was distin- 
guished by the capture of Stoney-Point, on the 
North River. .General Wayne was the com- 
manding oflicer in the enterprize, and the troops 
Ivere chiefly natives of New-England. AU the 
Massachusetts light in&ntry marched from 
West-Point under lieutenant colonel Hull on the 
mcH-ning of the 18th of July, and joined general 
Wayne on Sandy-Point, fourteen miles from 
Stoney-Point ; notwithstanding they were obliged 
to pass over high mountains, through difficult 
idenles and morasses, they arrived by eight in 
the evening, soon commenced an attack ; and 
in the face of an incessant fii^e of muskets and 
of cannon loaded with grape shot, forced their; 
Way at the point of the bayonet, through eveiy 
obstacle, till the van of each cdlumn met in the 
centre of the works, and the garrison was obliged 
to surrender at discretion.* 
■^ 12. After this successful enterprize, the 
State of Massachusetts formed a plan to dislodge 
tfie Bridsh fi*om a fort which they had establish- 
ed (m the river Penobscot. But, though they 
coUected a jconsiderable force to effect this pur- 
pose, the whole fleet was destroyed, and those 
who returned by land were obliged to wander 
Arpugh immense deserts whilst a scarcity of 
provisions augmented their calamity. 
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j,779 13. Whilst the progress of the war io the 
northern States was marked with v devastation 
and distress, the affairs of the Americans at the 
southward wore a more alarming aspect. Genr- 
eral Lincoln and count De Estaing were re- 
pulsed at Savannah, and the greatest part of 
Georgia was subdued. , The British army, un- 
do: the command of Sir Henry Clinton, early 
in the following year, commenced their op- 
erations against Charleston in South-Carolina .^ 
Though general Lincoln exerted himself to the 
utmost in its defence, he was compelled after a 
close siege, to surrender thie town by capitula^ 
ticMi.. The number who surrendered prisoners 
of war, amounted to^bout 5,000. 

1 780 14. It is remarkable that amidst the anxieties 
and avocations attending the war, the General 
Court of Massachusetts passed an act to incor- 
porate and establish a respects^ble literary soci- 
ety, by the name of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, 

15. This year genendi Aracdd,, a native of 
Conneeticut; betrayed the cause which he had 
often hazarded his life to defend ;, and formed a 
scheme for delivering West-Point, of which he 
had the command, into the hand&of the British^ 
The agent, that Su* Heiuy Clinton employed in 
this negociaticm, was major Andre, in whom 
were united an elegant taste and cultivated mind, 
with the amiable qualities of candour, fidelity, and 
a delicate sense of honour. After an interview 
with general Arnold on his return to New- York, 
he was apprehended, and a court of general offi- 
cers being appointed to examine his case, he 
was condemned and executed as a spy. Hi& 
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%>ehaviour, during his trial, was calm and digni- J73Q 
fied, exciting the esteem and compassibn even 
of his enemies, who deeply regretted the cruel 
necessity of sacrificing his Me to policy and die 
usages of war.* 

16. Whilst the British forces were plunder- 
ing Virginia under Arnold, now brigadier gen- 
eral in the royal aimy, the war ravaged the 
two Carolifias. ITie success of the Bntish m 
reducing Charleiston, encouraged Lord Com* 
wallis to itiake vigorous exertions to invadft 
Korth-Carofeia. His proSgress was retarded b^ 
alii ^ehipt maie by tfi^ Americans und^r gen- 
eral Morgan, to gain possession ti the valtiaibfts 
district erf ninety-six. In ord6r to counteratl 
this design, Lord Cdmwallis det|Rdied ficut* 
cbl. f arlefcai with about 1 100 men, whd attadk- 
cd jgeneral MOTgan at the Cow-pens, near Pa* 
colet river. The Atiieriea£K$, dft^ an obstinate 
<^c»itest^ gained a compld;e victory. Upwarcb 
frfdwrifie mmA^d df tiife British Were kiBed c* 
wduhded, and about five hulidred prisoners 
were tak<&n. The Amiericasis had cmly twelve 
rfy^ klHed and ^iMty WounddS. 

17. During diis des«>lating war several ac^ 
tions todk place between the British and Atiier- 
icans. In the battle of Guilford eourt-house; 
and afterwards in that of Camden, the disci- 
pline of veteran troops gaihed tlie victory. Thi^ 
energetic exertions of general Greene to recover 
South-Carolina, were, however in various in- 
stances, crowned \v'ith success ; and when in 
the most gloomy state of his affairs, he was ad- 
vi^ to retire to Virginia, he nobly replied, " I 

 Ramsay. 
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1281 ^^^^ recover South-Carolina, or die in the at- 
tempt. '♦ 

1& After some unimportant skirm^es he- 
tween detached parties of both armies in July 
and August, on the 9th of September, generaJ 
Greene, having assembled about 2,000 men, 
proceeded to attack the British, who, under the 
conimand of col. Stewart, were posted at Eutaw 
i^rings. A niost obstinate battle ensued in 
tins place^ and continued from nine o'clock ia 
the morning till five in the aftenoon. General 
Greene was finally victorious and the British fled 
in all directions, after losing upwards of 1 100 
men. The Aifiericans lost about five hundred 
of which number were sixty officers. This 
brilliant and successftil battle may be consider, 
ed as closing the national war in South- Caro- 
lina. 

19., In the train of iUustrious men whose 
merits were developed by th^ American revolu- 
tion, general Greene^ a native of Rhode-Island^ 
holds a distinguished rank. Dr. Ramsay re- 
marks, that he opened a campaign with gloomy 
prospects, but closed it with gloiy. His un« 
paid and half naked army had to contend vdtli 
every thing that the wealth of Britain or the 
plunder of Carolina could procure. Under all 
these disadvantages he compelled superior num- ' 
bers to retire to the extremity of the State, and 
confine themselves in the capital and its vicinity. 
' Had not his mind been of the firmest texture 
. he would have been discouraged ; but his ere- 
mies found him as for^iidable in the evening of 
t defeat as in the morning of a victory. * 

* RamsAy, vol. ii. p. 254 
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20. Though the American war exhibited jygj 
all the ferocious passions of human nature, and 
opened scenes deeply wounding to the feeling 
heart, yet it developed all the energies^ of char- 
acter, and we contemplate during the unequal 
contest, with admiration the love of country, ris- 
ing in many instances superior to every self- 
ish consideration ; an enthusiasm for liberty- 
supplying the place of military discipline, and 
invincible resolution, finally surmounting every 
obstacle. 

CHAPTER XX. 

i781— 1791. ' 

Lord Cornxvallis joins the royal Forces in Fir-^ 
ginia. The Marquis de la Fayette^ s judicious 

' Movements. Lord Cornwallis Jbrttfies York- 
ionum and Glocester. Amold^s Expedition in- 
to Connecticut. Lord Cornwallis closely be- 
sieged in Yorktown. He surrenders. Joy of 
the Americans on that Occasion. A definitive 
Treaty of Peace concluded. The American 
Army disbanded. General fFashin£ton re- 
signs^his Commission^ and retires to his Seat 
in Virginia. Dtffiadties afler the Peace. Re- 
bellion in Massachusetts. The Federal Con- 
stitution established. ^General Washington 
chosen President. Concbtdinr Remarks. 

1. Soon after the batde at Guilford 
Qburt-House, Lord Cornwallis retired to Wil- 1781 
mington^ North'-CarQlina, and» preferring the 
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1781 ^^^ ^ operations, which Virginia presented, 
to the narrow one of preserving j^st conquests, 
he determined to leave South-Carolina, to be 
defended by Lord Rawdon. Before the end of 
April he therefore proceeded to Virginia with a 
very powerful army, and soon after his arrival, 
was reinforced by 1,500 m^n from New- York. 
•2. The defensive fqrces^ which were oppo- 
sed to this powerful army, were principally in- 
trusted to the Marquis de la Fayette, * who ha4 
been dispatched from the main army to watch 
the motions of Lord Comwallis in Virginia. 
Though his force was much inferior to that ©f 
the British general, yet, by a variety of judi- 
cious movenlents, he deranged his plans^ 
and obliged him to retreat to Williamsburgh, 
and seek protection under the British shipping. 
His lordship soon after evacuated Portsmoum, 
and assiduously exerted himself to fortify York* 
town and Glocester Point. His whole force 
amounted to about 7,000 excellent troops.t 

3. Whilst Lord Comwallis was exerting 
'himself tp render his post impregnable, the 

French and Americans were equally active. in 
their attempts to repel their cneniies. On the 
14th of Septen^ber genera! Washington reached 
WiUiamstown, and with a number of bis offi- 
cers visited Cpurit de Grasse, and concert^ a 
plan of operation. 

4. In the mean time Arnold made an excur- 
sion, into Connecticut^ and afto* bumipg sixty 
dwelling houses in New-London, and eighty- 
four stores, attacked Fort Griswold on .Groton 
'    - ' .' ' ' » 

* A French Aobleman who made a dlstinffuUhed ^l^oret #t 
the commencement of the trench rivolutiiQii. 
t Qordbn, YoL i.jp.l64. ^^ 
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hilL Though the garrison defended themselves yj^\ 
with great resolution, the fort was taken by the 
British) who with their savage cruelty put the 
men to the sword, even after their resistance 
had ceased. 

5. The combined armies of France and 
America began aniconducted the siege of York- 
town with such energjr^ and success, that Lord 
Comwallis was reduced to the necessity of pre* 
paring for a surrender, or attempting an escape. 
He determined upon the latter, but his design 
was frustrated, and the British works were sink- 
ing under the weight erf the French and Amer- 
ican artillery. AU hopes of relief from New- 
Yoik were over ; and the strength and spirits 
of the royal army worn down and exhausted by 
unremitting fatigue. In this desperate situation 
he sent out a flag with a letter to general Wash- 
ington requesting a cessation of arms for tWent)'-. 
four hours ; that comniissioner j might be appoint- 
ed for settling the terms of capitulation. 

6. This request was complied with, and on 
the 18th of October, the posts, of York and 
Gloucester, with upwards of 7,000 prisoners 
were surrendered. The reduction of the Brit- 
ish army wsis ,gonsidered as decisive of the in- 
dependence of America, and occasioned uni- 
versal transports of joy in the great body of the 
people,* 

7. About three months after the capture of 
Lord Corn wallis. was known in Great-Britain^ " 
the king and parliament resolved to abandon aS 
<^nsive operations in America; And, on the 
3d of September, 1783, the definitive ttetttiai 

Q 
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1781 of peace were cJ3adude<L with the beBigercfit 
powers. The ind^iUgable exertions df the 
American commissioners, particularly those of 
•John Adims, late {)resident of- the United States, 
procured highly advantageous terms for ahe 
Americans. The army was disbanded, and the 
magnanimous commander in chief retired to 
!his ddightful scat at Mount Vernon, in Vir- 
ginia. 

8; No sooner vvas peace restored by the de-^ 
iinitive treaty, and the British troops withdra^^ 
from die country, than the Unked States began 
to experience the defects of their general gov- 
ernment. Articles of confederation, and per- 
petual union had been formed by Congress in 
1778, and submitted to die coju^deratJon of the 
States. In 1781, they vtnereratiiied as the frame 
of government for the United States. These 
articles however were formed during the rage of 
wiar, when a principle of safety supplied the 
place of a coercive power, by men who lad no 
experience in the art of governipg an extensive 
country, hence the numerous defects in the 
confederation. 

9. The long war through which the States 
had struggled, iniivlved them iir a debt whiol^ 
on the return ^of peace amounted to about forty 
inillions of dollars. To 'provide funds for pay- 
ing their continental debt, engaged the attentioo 
of Coiig;ress for some time before, and-after the 
peaee. At length a system for funding, and 
ultimately paying the whole public debt, ^^was 
pom^kted tod o&red to tibe States for dieir rat- 
ification.^ 
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10. The heavy taxes^ which Massachusetts 
w^s obligeij to lay upon the people in order to 
comply with, the requisitions of Congress, were, 
loudly complained of by the inhabitants of that 
State, and caused, them to feel in the most sen- 
sible mann^ry the inconvenience* which they 
suifered irom a declcie, t>r rather an extinction 
of public credit, a relaxation of manners, a free.^ 
use of [foiS^eign luxuries^, a dfscay of trade and* 
tnanu&QUi^e»,. fvitht a. prevailing scarcity of/ 
nioney.*f ? . 

. II4 The g^aei^. discontent , of the. p^opla ^736 
art^aeta such a de^tae, a^ to produce acts of vior 
lejQtc^ Ilk. the. yt^ 1786 insurrections, took, 
place in various parts to impede, tfee sittmg of 
Iftiejsever^.CjpurtS' c^ justice; and ^ Cengtb a 
fi^ihidaWe nijTO^r 0% in$uTg|ei|tSi assembkdr 
wilH DaJ^l^S]^y3( whoh^^^^ at. their heady, 
aiijd th|eal^ned:«a(S!^^)¥eraiQf^ 
^^ gOfv^naiR^ent of t^: S$^ 

'12i ' Thj&. vi^ance ii»d cfispr^ 
g^s^ becwtie so alarspringi th^ tl^ governmenti 
W^ under the neces^ty of} employing raUiterjjL 
f^e^tto a^fipe^ thiem^ Eor thfe purpose thei 
gpveiiiouv,; duping; flie winter oC^tJsisi year, 4er . 
'tached;a body. of miUtie under tbq^ command' o£ 
gencsc^i Lifa/Q:ol%. whQ repa&ed imfaecBately to^ 
the county of Hampshire, where the inswgeats* 
«v^e pmiei{>ally conVeaaeii. They attempted tor 
gain possession of the military stores in the pubr 
fid arsenal at Springfidd \ but were resolutely 
repulsed by a small, party erf militia imder the 
command of genend fehepard. This assaulfc 
\\5as q€»ducted. witib so little order and regularly 
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J786 ty that a few discharges from theartillery, threw 
them into confusion, and made them retreat in 
disorder, with the loss of four men.# 

1 3 . The spirited conduct of generaj Shepard, 
with the industry, perseverance, and jmident 
firmness of general Lmcoln, dispersed the rebels, 

' ^ drove the leader from the State ; and restored 
tranquillity. An act of indemnity, was passed* 
for all the insurgents, except a few of their lead- 
ers, on condition that they should hjecome peace- 
able subjects, and take the oath of allegiance. 
The leaders aiterwards petitioned' for, and eb- 
tained pardon, on condition that they tiever should 
accept, or hold any ofiice, civil or military^ in the 

Common\fealtb.t i 

14. The disagreeable events above recited 

were overruled for great national goiod F5r 
from the obvious -defects in the articles of con- 
federation, the petjr^ were induced to see ^i© 
necessity of establisKing a form of government, 
equal to the exigencies of the Union. ■< ^Accwd- 
ingly, delegates from all the States, except 
Rhode- Island, assembled at Philadelphia, in May 
1787. After four months deliberatiinr, the fed- 
eral constitution ws^s formed, and' at different 
periods adopted by the States. Oji the 30th of 
April, George Washinctoh, who had led. 
the United States to Independence and glory, 
was inaugurated president, in the city of New- 
York. 

15. He was succeeded by the illustrious John 
Adams, a native of New^England, by. whom 
the constitution, for the State of Massachusetts, 
was drawn up and reported to a committee. 

• Minot, p. J92. - t 1^4. 
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ft underwent some amendment, and some alter- 

■I • 

ations ; one which has since been regretted, that 
/ of taking from tlie govemour the power of ap- 
pointing military officers. V 

16: The constitutions' rftfte States of t^oh- 
necticut and Rhode-Island, are founded on tlie 
charters which in 1662 and 1663, were granted 
them by Charks 11. 

1 7. The fedeftl Goastit»tio», and several State 
constitutions a^ee in preserving the legisla6v€, 
judiciary ,and executive branches' of govemiuent 
separate and di^inct from each other. 

18. Religious liberty is a fundamental prm* 
ciple in the constitutions of the respective States. 
S6me indeed, retain a^distinction between chris- 

' tians and others, with respect to their eli^bility 
to office ; but the idea of raising one sect of 
^otesta*nts to a leg^l preeminence^ is uiiiversally 
reproba^d. ^ 

19. Since the adopdon of the federal cohsti- 
tution, learning has flourished, and new literary 
mstitutions have* been fi)unded in New-England. 
In 1751, the legislature in the^ State of Vermont' 
passed an act establishing an university at l^uii^^ 
Mngton, on Lake Chdhnplain, in a- delightful sit- 

" uation on the south side of-Ohion river, and 
appointed ten trustees. The^kim oC 6,000/. 
was secured by * voluntary donation *; part of 
which 16 to be api^cd to the erecting 6f build- 
ings, ai^ part settled as a fund for the support of 
the institution.* ' ' \, 

20. Inreviewing the history of New- England 
wA ihefeite Atnerican revqhitioh, we finctthe Won- 
ders o#divine providence* rising eonspio^ou^ ^ 

^c ^ *  J  

• MorH*» Geography, vqLL p. 376k 
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every scene. At first we behold a small numbw 
of people, who, when oppressed by cruel perse- 
cution, preferred the sacred rights of conscience 
to all earthly enjoyments, and exchanged their 
native country for a dreary wilderness inhabited 
by savages. After struggling with complicated 
hardships they obtained secure settlements, and 
the wilderness at length was made to blossom 
Kkie H rose, by the hand of.peipevering industry ; 
and hough their prosperity was sometimes cloudy' 
•ed, yet their misfortunes, and even their preju- 
dices were overruled for good. . Those who 
were driven from Massachusetts by the persecu- 
tion of their brethren formed new settlements; 
The Colonies mcreased,. and rose in wealth, and 
the interposing hand of heaven prptected them 
under every difficulty^ 

21. - When the colonies were involved in the 
distressing war with Philip, they wfere enabled 
fo subdue their savage enemies ;^^ when they 
wete deprived of their charters the sudden revo« 
lution in England relieved them from the oppres* 
sion of arbitrary power; when the united efforts 
of the Freneh arid their Indian allies were level- 
Jed against them, the conquering arms of Britain 
and her colonies frustrated their attempts* 

2?. When the important era, at length ar- 
rived, in which Britain exerted her utmost 
strength to deprive her colonies of their dearly 
purpGased privileges-; and la new country. under 
great disadvantages, was obliged to contend 
with that potentiation, which had receatly con- 
quered the united powers of France and Spain ; 
inspired by the sacred flame of liberty, the col- 
onies triumphed over the wett div^ciplined f(»rce& 
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of the parent state. The striking divine inter- 
positions, in favour of America, during the 
contest, afford an interesting subject of contem- 
plation to pious minds ; while amidst the appar- 
ently uncertain chances of war, they perceive 
M^ith grateful admiration the controlmg hand of 
providence rendering every event subservient to 
the liberty and independence of the United States. 
23* After indeg^n^nce was obtained by the 
sword, and acknowleffged by the European na- 
tions, when a spirit of anarchy threatened the 
subversion of our recently acquired liberty, the 
interposition of providence was visible - in caus- 
ing these tumults to terminate in the establish- 
ment of the federal constitution, which placed 
the privities of the United States on a perma- 
nent foundation. 

24. Exaked from a feebjie state to opulence 
and independence, the federal Americans are 
now recognized as a nation throughout the 
globe. Tnis highly fevoured people ought to 
raise their mmdsin fervent aspirations, that their 
feir prospect^ may never be reversed by a tem- 
per of disunion, or a spirit of anarchy prevail- 
ing among the people, but that genuine liberty, 
united with order and go^ government, may 
diffuse their blessings through the widely ex- 
tended union. 

25. The inhabitants of New-En^land in. 
particular, whose ancestors were, emment for 
uidustry^ love of arder, attention to the pro^ 
motion of lemming, and a supreme regard for 
religion, ought to be aissiduously careful to cul- 
tivate and im|M-ove those virtues for which ;the 
first settlers of their country were so. highly 
distinguished^ 
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CHAPTER I. \ 

1. A^HEN, and by whcan wsja America 
discovered? Sectimi 1, 2 

2. What gave n3& to the settlement in New- ^ 
England? Scot. 4, 5, 6 | 

3. What induced ofb ttticestors to ifeinove 
from Holland to New-England ? Sect. 9 

4. 4Vhat difficulties d^d they ei^ountes \a ' 
cpnducting this enierprize ? Sect. 14, 15, 16 ] 

5. When was the first settlement uaade in 
New-Plymouth? ^ Sect. 17 

6. wh^t was their situation imtuediataly af- : 
ttr their settlement ? Sect. 19 

7. Hqw did they support tb^n^el^esAmder 
the trials they encountered^ ? Sect* 20 ] 

8. How did they acquire ^ title to the laads ' 
diey possessed ? Sect. 2S 

9. What was their opinioa reacting the t 
govemntent of their churches ? Seeti. 3ff 

10. What wore the distuiguisiung tniits in 
their character ? Sept. a» ' 

CHAPTER IL 

1. What gave rise to the settlement of Mas- 
sachusetts, and when was it effected f 

Sect. 1, 2, 6 

2. ZMd not the setl9erssu£(br many hardships 
ia this enterprize*? Sect. 10 . 

3. What induced them to deviate from the I 
directions of their clMtcr ? Sect. 11 

4. Upon w!mt foundation" 4^4 they' establish 
Ihek code of tows f ' 3ect. il6 
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5. Upon whatdid they establish their churches? 

'^^ Sect. 18 

.< 6. What entitles ourancestcM^ 16 the esteem 
^md veneration of posterity ? Sect. 21 

^ CHAPTER III. 

1. Who first attempted a settlement in New- 
Hampshire, and when was the settlement ef- 
fected ? 

2.^ By whom was the District of Maine set- 

tied? -«> Seet. 5 

' : 3. What were the religious and civil princi^ 

pies of the settlers of New-Hampshire and the 

District of Maine ? Sect- 6 

4. At w'hat tin^, and by whom was Con- 
necticut settled ? ' Sect. 7 

5. What hardships were the settle's obliged 
to encounter ? Sect. 9 

6. In what reacts did the constitdtion of 
Connecticut differ fronin that of Massachusetts ? 

Sect. 11 

7. When, and by whom was New-Haven 
setded? L Sect* 14 

J . * 8. What was the original constitution of the 

I government of the colony? Sect. 17 — 20 

9. Lt what religious sentiments wferethe 

New-Eiigland churches agreed ? Sect. 24 

CHAPTER XV. 

1. What gave rise to the settlement of Prov- 
idence in Rhode-Island ? Sect. 1 — 4 

2. By whom, and when, was the settlement 
i effected ? Sect. 5 

3. What was» the foundation^of its govern- 
ment? Sect. 6 
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. 4. What gate ris^ to the religious diss^n- 

tion» in Massachusetts ? Sect. 9 

5* What measures'Were taken in consequence 

of those dissentions? r Sect 10 — 12 

6. When, and by whom was Rhode-Island 
settled? Sect. 13 

7. Whdt was^ the distlttgttishirig trait in the 
settlement of tWs cekmy ? Sect 1ft 

8. When did the colony procure a patent ? 

' Sect. 23 

9-. What measures did. the New-Englanrf 

♦cokmit^tatoefbr their mutual defence f Sect;- 24 

CHAPT^ V.^ , 

I.^ M what thne: \iipere the: colomes . engagfed . 
kk a wttr with the Pequod lndim$v? Scbti A 
a^ What wa».tl». £¥eat of tiiiA wr,? 

Sect* fr^ 9 
; 3f4 When W9s Hai^vardCoiiege founded .f 

.1 ij06t*( J. J 

4. When did the College receive the first 
charter? Sfect, 14 

5.. What motive induced New-HaccdpdUure 
to submit to the jurisdiction of; Maftsaehuselts ? 

Sectv 16 

6. What induced dicDii^ct.dF MEune.to 
sdbmk tb Mas^chusetts?. Sicjpt. 18 

• 7. How many cl^urches were there in New- 
England in 1642 i* ' ^ • Sect. 19 

"^S. What was the state "of England at this 
period?' , Sect. 2Q 

CHAPTER VI. 
1. What was. the ^taite of»the natiws,'and 
what were their religious ideas when our ances* 
tors setded New-England ? Sect. 1, 2— '5 
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2« '^Vhat was the most prominent 'trak in 
their chs^cter ? 8eet 6 

3. 'What method was adopted to instruct 
them in the .Christian religion? Sect. 7 — 10 

4. How did these measures. succeed? . 

Sect. 11 
5 By whom, and when was the Bible trans- 
lated into the Indian language ? Sect. 15 
6. How many Indian congregations were 
there in Massachusetts in 1695 ? Sect. 20 

4 

CHAPTER VII. 

1 . For what purpose was a Synod convened 
at Cambridge in 1646 ? Sect. 1 

2. = At what pa^iods did the 'New- England 
colonies establish their codes of law ? ' Sect. 3—^ 

3 . What mrthdd was taken to enforce uniform* 
ity in religion, when the Baptists withdrewfrom 
the e^abhshed worship ? Sect. 6—9 

4. At what time did the Quakers apj^aj in 
New- England, and in what manner were they 
treated by the government? Sect. lOr— 14 

5. What occasioned a suspension of the 
laws which were enacted against them ? Sect., 16 

CHAPTER VHI. 

• 1. What measure.was taken in IVIassachu- 

setts at the accession of Charles II? Sect. 1 

2. Whatxiid the king re<piire of that colo- 
ny? Sect. 2 

3. For wh^t purpose was a Synod convened 
in Massachusetts in 1662 ? *Sect. 4—9 

4. When was Connectieut and Nevr-tiaven 
united by a charter ? Sect 10 

5. When did Rhdde-Mand feteive' a char- 
kr, tknd in what respect did it <fiffer Yram-that 
of Connecticut? Sect JLfl 
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6. What reception did the commissioners 
from the king meet with in the colonies ? 

Sect. 14—17 

CHAPTER IX. 

1 . When did the war with king Philip com- 
mence ? Sect. 2 

2. What gave rise to this war ? Sect. 3 

3. How was it conducted by the colonists? 

Sect 5 — 9 

4. What towns were burnt by the Indians ? 

Sect 10 

5. When, and how was Hiilip killed ? 

Sect. 14 

6. What were the effects of the war with 
the Eastern Indians ? Sect. 17 

7. How Ipng did this war last, and when 
was it concluded ? Sect 18 

8. On what account, was a Synod callednh 
Massachusetts in 1679 ? Sect. 19 

9. What was agreed upon by the Synod ? 

Sect 20 

CHAPTER X. 

1. When was New-Hampshire separated 
from Massachusetts ? Sect. 2 

2. How was the cdiony governed after the 
separation? * Sect. 3 — ^5 

3. When was Ma^chusetts deprived of its 
charter ? ' ' Sect. 6 

4. -What form of government was appcMpt- 
ed upixi the accession of James II ? Sect 8 

5. Were not the other colonies also depriv- 
^4 of their privileges ? Sept 10 — 1 1 

6* How did Andros cosoduct the government 
o f die cQlonies ? Sect 9-^12 



7. What cmised a change of government in 
New;.England ? Sect. 13, 14 

& When was the charter of William and 
Mary granted ? Sect. 18 

9. Ill what respects did the new charter dif- 
fer from the old ? Sect. 19 

CHAPTER XI. 

1. What gave rise to a new Indian war? 

Sect. 1, 2 

-2. What measures did the colonists take to 

repel their enemies? Sect. 4, 5, 6 

3. When was peace concluded ? Sect. 6 

4. What was the origin of the supposed 
witchcrafts in New-Engtend ? Sect 8 

5. What were the efiects of this delusion ? 

Sect. 9 — 13 

6. What caused the public credulity to sub- 
Mde ? .. Sect 14 

7. Were not the European nations equally 
credulous at the same period ? Sect 15 

CHAPTER XIL 

1. By whom were the Indians persuaded to 
renew the war ? Sect. 1 

2. What put a period to the war ? Sect. 6 

3. When, and by^ whom was the design of 
founding a college in Connecticut concerted ? 

Sect 9 

4. Where was the College fixed, and from 
whom did it derive the name of Yale College ? 

Sect. 10 

5. For what purpose was a Synod convened 
in SaybFook in 1708 ? Sect 11 

6. Why did the colony of Massachusetts re- 
fuse to fix a permanent salary on their governors 
who were appointed hf the crowx ? Sect. 12 
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7. Haw did the coionists succeed in 'their af* 

temps aguinst the French settlements ? S. 1 9, 2Q 

* 8. How many churclies^ were there in Masr 

SQchusetts in 1691 ? Sect. 2^ 

CHAPTKR XIII 

1. What caused the altercation ^atfi govern 
nour Shute ? Sect. 3 

2. What was theresult of Aedispute ? S. * 

3. By whom and when was innoculation in. 
troduced in New- England ? Sect. 5 

4. Who excited the Indians to renew hos- 
tilities, and what were the consequences? S. 6, 7i 

5. When was die first settlement made in 
Vermont ? Secti 10 

6. How was the dispute between the colbn}^ 
of* Massachusetts and its govemours finally ad- 
justed? Sect. 13 

• 7. Wliat effect did diis altercation- produce 
on the minds of the people ? Sect, 15 j 

CHAPTER XlV. 

1 . What meaisures was taketi by New-Hamp- 
shire to obtain a sei>aration from Massachusetts f 

Sect. 1 

2: Did the colony of New- Hampshire ob- 
tain a separation ? Sect 2 

3. Who projected the enterprize against . 
Louisburg ? ' Sect. ' j 

4. How was the expedition conducted ? 

Sect 6, I 

5. What effect was produced by the succesr , 
of this enterprize ? Sect 12, li 

6. What way did the French take to be re 
venged on the colonies after this victory? : 1 

Sect 14, 15 I 
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T. • When was the attempt made to establish 
f»an Americah Episcopacy, and why were the 
r colonies opposed to 4:liis measure ? Sect. 1 8 

V CHAPTER XV, 

\ L For what purpose was a ccmvention ctf 
'tiiecolonies oppointed in 1754? . Sect 1 

2. What success attended the attempts agaiost 
^tha jVench colonies in 1755? Sect 2, 3 
1^ 3* What was the situation of the colonies in 
M1756? Sect 4 

4. What caused American affairs to wear a 
brighter aspect ? Sect 6 

5.' When was Louid:>ui^, wluch had been 
.jsestore^ to the French, again reduced by the 
t colonists? S^t 6 

' 6. What other conquests followed the re* 
i duGticMi of Louisbur^ ? Sect 7, 8 

\ T What ^difficulties attended the cntei^irize 
against Quebec ? Sect. 9 

8. How did general Wolfe surmount these 
difficulties ? Sect. 10, 11 

- 9. When was the proviiJccHof Canada reduc- 
cd by Britain and the colonics ? Sect. 14 

J 10. When were the West-India Islands re- 
duced, and peace settled ? Sect 15 

i CHAPTER XVI. 

'' 1. When* WHS the College establi^ed at 

i ^^ovidence in Rhode- Island ? Sect. 1 

; 2. When was Dartmouth X^ollege founded, 

:<lid what was the original design of the in- 

i^itutiqn? Sect. 2 

3. When did the British parliament pass the 
^tampt act, and what measures were taken by 
ttie eolonies in consequence of this act ? S. 5, 6 
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4. When was the Stamp act repealed ? 

Sect.. 8" 
^ 5. What other method was takai by the Brit- 
yti parliament to tax the colonies ? , Sect> 9 

6. What was the consequenqe of a military^ 
force being stationed in Boston/ Sect 10, 11 

7. What was the consequence of theattemjft 
to enforce Ae duty on tea ? Sect. 13, 14 

8. • What method did the British Parliament 
take to punish the peoj^le of Boston for oppos^ 
ing its authority / Sect. 15| 

9. By whom Was the government of Massa-' 
chusetts conducted in i774/* Sect, li 

10. When, and where was the continental 
Congress conveincd^ and what measures wen 
adopted by that body -^ Sect, U 

* CHAPTER X ViL 

1. Whcin, and where did hostilities bctwceil 
Great Britain and the ccJonies commence ? 

Sect. 2 

2. By how large an army was Boston invest- 
ed after the battle at Lexington ? . Sect. 5 

3. How did the Americans succeed against 
Ticonderoga, and Crown^ Point F Sect. 6 

4. When did the battie at Breed's Hill tafc 
place ? , Sect. 8 

5. How did the Americans behave in thia 
action ? 9fect. 9, 10, li 

6. What measures were taken by the Ameri-; 
cans for their defence, after the engagement ? « 

Sect. 14 

7. WTiat was the event of the expeditiqj^ 
-against 'Cmiada? ^ Sect. 16, 17, 18 

8. How did the Americans suQceed in the 
southern iolonies ? "Sect. J5 
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CHAPTER XVIII. . 

1, What caused the British army to^vacy- 
ate Boston? " Sect- J, 12 

2t When did the colonies publish their de- 
claration of Independence ? w Sect. 4 
L 3. When were the Americans defeated at 
Long- Island, and how many were killed in thi^ 
t engagement? . Sect* 6 
4* When was captain Hale executed for a 
3py^ and how did he behave in his last niaments ? 

• Sect. 9, 10 
r' 5. What was the situation of the Americans 
^ at tlie close of 1776 ? . Sect. 12 

6. What events gave a more fevourable turn 
to tlieir afiairs ? Sect. 14, 15 

7. When- did the British gain possession of 
Philadelphia, and what action took place before, 
iind after this event ? Sect. 17,18 

\- . ft. How did general Bargoyne open the 
^. campaign in the Northern department, and what 
^^ success attended his first military operations? 

Sect 19, 20 

9. When did the Americans gain the victo- 
ry .at Bennington ? Sect. 22 

10. When was general Burgoyne obliged 
to surrender his army, and what was the amount 
, oChis troops ? Sect. 24 

, CHAPTEItXIX. 

1. When did the alliance between. France 

and America take place ? Sect. 1 

t 2* What effect did the union produce on 

the British ministry ? Sect. 2 

3 . What action took place after Philadelphia 

• was evacuated by the British ? * Sect. 4 

'I'r 4.. Were not tlie Americans unsuccessful in 

' ' their attempt to recover Rhode Jsiamd ? Sec, 7^ 8 
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5. Whcnj and by w}K)m' wi» Stonw-Point 
captured? ^ Sect 11 

fr. When was the Academy of Arts and 
Sciences founded ifi Massachusetts ? Sect* 14 
, 7. When did general Arnold a^ee io de- 
liver West- Point to the British, and trho was 
the agent^empltyed ift this negociation ? Seel. IS 

8i When was iqp^jpr Ajidre executed fiar a 
spy ? Sect* 16 

9. What were the mHiMtf mo^^ements in 
the two Carolinas ? Sect. 16, 17 

10. What engagement tjfosed the national 
war in Soutii- Carolina ? Sect, 19 

CHAPTER XX 

1. When did lor4 Corhwallis and his ar- 
my remove to Virginia ? Sect, 1 

2. To whom were the for^^es sent to oppose 
him principally intrusted F Sect. 2 

3. When, and by whom was lord Corn- 
wallis besieged in Yorktown ? Sect.* 5 

4. What was the amount of the ^my which 
surrendered? Sect 6 

5. When was the definitive treaty of peace 
concluded? Sect. 7 

6. Whence arose the perplexities into w^ch 
the States were involved ifter the pe^ce ? 

Seet* &, 5^46 
7' When did the insunrectiQn take jpj^ce in 

Massachusetts.^ Sect* 11 

8, What method w» tak^eato leduoc lAi^Mr 
surgpnts ? Sect 12^ 13 

9. When was the! FedeiBlteonfiiatmiti^lil^^ ^^ 
Ushed^ and general WasMi^toit chdsen Pfiesi*^ 
dentin ^ Seet. 14 

10* fo what tespt0t doc6^ the Eed^r^ :and> 
State cbnstitiitidKiga^rei^ ^^ < : Smiti If 

i , 
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